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A WORD OF GREETING FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


I WELCOME this opportunity to send a word of greeting to the entire com- 
munity of Union Seminary—alumni, students, faculty, directors and 
friends—through this first issue of the Union Seminary Quarterly Review. 

On this opening day of its one hundred and tenth year, the Seminary is 
greeting the most numerous company of new students of which we have record. 
Indeed, the prospect is that this year may witness the largest enrollment in 
Union’s history. Every facility of our equipment is taxed to the utmost. And 
Wwe are awaiting an unpredictable influx of men from the armed services, es- 
pecially chaplains, for whom special courses are being arranged. 

Among the faculty, there are many new faces; no fewer than five new 
professors took their places in the academic procession this afternoon. Times 
and persons change, the underlying purposes and spirit of the institution con- 
tinue unaltered. As the familiar words of the “Preamble to the Constitution” 
are repeated, our appreciation of the wisdom of the Founders deepens, men of 
vision who placed this school of sacred learning “in the midst of the greatest 


-and most growing community in America,” opened its privileges equally “‘to 


students of every denomination of Christians,” invited the support of “all men 
of moderate views and feelings who desire to live free from party strife, and 
to stand aloof from all extremes of doctrinal speculation, practical radicalism 
and ecclesiastical domination,” laid upon it “the claims of the world upon the 
Church of Christ,” and set as the ideal of theological training “solid learning,” 
“true piety,” and “enlightened experience.” Their words speak to us with 
quaint archaisms; their ideal is ours. 

For some years, the Seminary has not been wholly happy in its services to 
the alumni. It is our hope that a more adequate service to the far-flung family 
of Union men and women may now be resumed. With the generous help of 
Auburn Seminary, the Lending Library is to be expanded so that its stimulus 
to thought may be more widely available. Informal alumni clubs in major 
centers and areas, many of them initiated during the past year, will be encour- 
aged. At the earliest practicable date, a new member will be added to the Sem- 
inary staff with service to alumni as a major responsibility. In particular, it 
is hoped that this Review may prove an increasingly fruitful medium of inter- 
change of news and ideas. 

The times lay on us all an obligation to abler, more united Christian 
leadership. Nothing less than the maximum contribution which all of us to- 
gether can render to Christ’s Church through Union Seminary will suffice. 


Henry P. Van Dusen. 
September 26, 1945. 












What is Christian Worship? 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


W: MAY BEGIN with the etymology of the English word: “‘worth-ship”, 

i.e., recognition of the merit of another. Worship is appreciation. It 
is the awed and glad spontaneous response of the spirit of man confronted 
by the God of Christian revelation—the God of creation and of redemption. 
We worship for sheer delight. It is akin to the intense enjoyment given us 
by the countryside on a Spring morning or the forest-clad hills gorgeous in 
the sunlight on an October day. We “glorify God and enjoy Him.” To stand 
before Him, viewing His grace and glory in the face of Jesus Christ, with our 
faculties raised to their height of acute perception by a company of fellow- 
devotees, is the acme of bliss—the Beatific Vision. “One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life to behold the beauty of the Lord.” ‘Thou shalt make 
them drink of the river of Thy pleasures.” : 

Such appreciation is inexpressibly satisfying. It is its own justification. 
When one hears the question raised: “Why go to church?” one would like to 
ask parallel questions: “Why enjoy music? Why read poetry? Why find hap- 
piness in being with one’s dearest?” We worship for the sheer rleasure of it, 
or we do not really worship. A service is rightly termed “ta celebration.” It is 
a sobering experience for sinful creatures to face their holy God. “How dread- 
ful is this place!” We are humbled before Him. But God is also fascinating 
(as Otto insists). He is our “exceeding Joy.” In genuine worship men feel: 
“It is good for us to be here.” They no more think of reasons why it is good 
than they do when they are rapt by an exquisite melody. Worship, like all 
other appreciation of the Lovely, finds that “Beauty is its own excuse for be- 
ing.” To “enjoy” God is man’s “chief end.” 

Appreciation craves expression and grows by it. A clasp of the hand both 
shows and intensifies friendship. At a public meeting applause utters and mul- 
tiplies enthusiasm. Muted appreciation runs the risk of being stifled. A family 
celebrates birthdays, wedding anniversaries, and other festivals at the prompt- 
ing of affection, and the celebrations strengthen family feeling. Samuel John- 
son was right when, apropos of the happy relations of brothers and sisters he 
wrote a correspondent that these are frequently “thrown away with levity or 
lost by negligence.” Did we not worship, and worship reasonably often, we 
should lose our sense of relationship with the blessed and blessing One. “To 
have a God”, wrote Martin Luther, “is to worship Him.” (Deum habere est 
Deum colere). 

The primary element in Christian worship is this adoring recognition of 
the most dear Father, the august Lord of all worlds. Every service should begin 
by setting men before Him. A sentence of scripture, a prayer, a hymn which 
confronts us with God in His majesty, His righteousness, His compassion, and 
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evokes reverence, penitence, gratitude, devotion—this is a fitting start for an 
appreciation of God in a glad solemnity. Worshippers must become engrossed 
in Him. Victor Hugo says of his Bishop Bienvenu: “He did not study God: 
he was dazzled by Him.” The more completely we are taken out of ourselves 
and become oblivious of our problems, our feelings, even our desires, the better. 
At the outset of worship, it is inappropriate to dwell on our needs or on our 
obligations, much less on our awareness or forgetfulness of the Divine presence. 
God, as He has revealed Himself, should grasp and absorb attention. 

And worship of the living God is well begun if an impression of His over- 
whelming greatness and mystery along with His graciousness is conveyed. This 
is an essential part of the tradition of our Reformed Churches in their approach 
to the Sovereign Father. It is significant that in the finest aesthetic fruit of 
the Calvinistic Reformation—the religious paintings of Rembrandt—the divine 
Figure is represented in a point of light emerging from deep shadows. The 
nearness and the distance of God must both be present to worshippers. He 
is light, “in whom is no darkness at all”, but for all of us, as for Moses, He 
dwells in “the thick darkness.” He is both known and inscrutable. He has 
revealed Himself in fullness in His Word, but there are “secret things” which 
remain His alone. And His Self-revelation is itself mysterious—‘“dark with 
excessive bright.” It is bestowed in His “unspeakable Gift”; it is a Love “that 
passeth knowledge.” Not only when the veil is parted and we stand before the 
throne on high, but also here where in worship we enjoy a foretaste of that 
glory, we are “lost in wonder, love and praise.” If there be one characteristic 
more than others which contemporary public worship needs to recapture it is 
this of awe before the surpassingly great and gracious God. Pascal well said 
that in the Gospel there is quelque chose d’ étonnant—something wonderful. 

Such adoring appreciation should continue throughout the service, and 
care has to be taken to repeat the initial impression. Other elements enter in, 
but never to brush aside or submerge our reverent intercourse with the Most 
High. There is no more searching test of a sermon than “Does it enhance God 
for worshippers?” If it concentrates their thought on other matters apart from 
Him, it does not belong in a service of worship. The test of music is “Does 
it enthrone Him on the praises of His people?” (Ps. xxii: 3). This rules out 
the cheap and sentimental. Prayers, hymns, anthems are devout homage in 
appreciation of the high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is holy. He is our loving Father disclosed in Jesus, and His name is for that rea- 
son the more to be “hallowed.” 

Because worship is appreciation, there is high value in common worship. 
Most of us think most clearly when we are by ourselves. We find it wise to get 
away from others and face our problems alone. But we worship best in a de- 
vout assembly. Studies in the psychology of crowds reveal their greater sus- 
ceptibility to ideas which move and kindle emotion. A mob is more cruel than 
any individual in it would be by himself. Mass feeling, intenser than the 
sum of the passions of all present, inflames them. An elite audience of music 
lovers has a similar heightened sensitiveness of ear and capacity for enjoyment. 
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In a Christian congregation are stored memories and a corporate devoutness 
which exceed the religious feeling of all its members. The ardor and expec- 
tancy of the assembly augment the warmth and wistfulness of each worshipper. 

“Feeling comes in aid of feeling, and diversity of strength attends us.” 


Luther writes: 
“At home in my own house there’s no warmth or vigor in me; 
but in the church, when the multitude is gathered together, a fire is 
kindled in my heart, and it breaks its way through.” 


Hooker declares: 
“That virture, force and efficacy, in the very form and reverend 
solemnity of common prayer . . . help that imbecility and weakness 


in us, by means whereof we are otherwise of ourselves the less apt to 
perform unto God so heavenly a service with such affection of heart.” 


Baxter says of himself in the fellowship of men of kindred aspiration: 
“When my heart declines and faints, 
«It’s raised by their heat and light.” 


It is this heightened feeling and perception in the believing congregation 
which a psalmist discovered: 


“When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me; until 
I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I.” 


The fusing of a company in worship multiplies the appreciativeness of each 
worshipper by that of the whole assembly. They see and flow together and 
their hearts are enlarged. 

Common worship has a reflex influence upon those who engage in it. 
They look unto Him and are lightened. Appreciation of One loftier and better 
than we are adds to our spiritual stature and powers. Those who responsively 
confront the Most Highest and All Loving return to their tasks ennobled and 
keener in conscience, with souls nourished and repaired. But these results are 
by-products. No Christian worships for what that act does to him. Life’s chief 
enrichments are unforeseen outcomes of that which we do for its own sake. 
Like friendship or marriage, worship brings inestimable gains; but these are 
unthought-ef consequences. We worship, as we “take to” a friend or woo 
a wife, by a compelling appreciation which finds its sole reward in its object. 
“I have said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord: I have no good beyond Thee” 
(Ps. xvi: 2). To measure worship by “the good” derived from it is to debase 
and ruin it. 

For Christian worship is offering, as well as appreciation. Appreciation 
naturally shows itself in offering. This is the conception of worship in both 
Old and New Testaments. “Bring an offering, and come into His house”, sings 
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a psalmist; and an apostle enjoins on Christians: “Let us offer up “a sacrifice 
to God continually.” It is lamentable that most American Protestants when 
they attend service do not think of themselves as presenting with the Chrrch 
a corporate offering to God. They think a congregation gathers for the edifi- 
cation of the worshippers and to honor God in the community. But man- 
centered and self-centered worship is decadent and already dying. It has been 
common to make a cheap jibe at the expression “Divine Service.” It is con- 
fidently said that we do not “do anything for God” by coming together to 
engage in hymns and prayers and listen to a message from the Bible. Our ser- 
vice for Him begins only after the Benediction has been pronounced and we 
start to put in practice that to which church attendance has spurred us. But 
worship is the offering of ourselves to God. We present Him our thoughts, 
our penitence, our thanksgivings, our aspirations for our own lives, for those 
dear to us, for our land and world. Ourselves are the gift He seeks. Through 
our minds and consciences so placed at His disposal He is enabled to do what 
He could not do without them. He possesses new entrances into His world 
in us—into our families and communities, into the nations and races to which 
we belong. A congregation is a social force. In common worship it may so 
yield and commit itself to God that He possesses and inspires the thinking and 
willing of the worshippers. It was Israel’s conviction that “the Lord’s portion 
is His people”, and a New Testament writer calls Christians “a people for God’s 
own possession.” (I Peter ii: 9, R. V.) And apart from aught which He may 
do through us, His responsive children are His most prized riches. He seeks 
us, as we seek Him. 

And what is this self which we offer in common worship? Again we must 
recall that a worshipping congregation is more than the sum total of its com- 
ponent members—vastly more! There is a plus in public worship which private 
worship lacks. A Christian congregation has behind it a tradition continuous 
through long centuries conserving the impetus of the faithful of many gen- 
erations. It is enriched with its own garnered memories of God’s fellowship 
with this company of His people. The living members of the congregation, 
gathered in united faith and devotion, possess a corporate entity which subtly 
implements the thought and feeling of every man, woman and child who 
shares its fellowship. St. Basil, in one of his letters (No. xcvii) writes: 


“Even prayer when it hath not the consort of many voices to 
strengthen it, is not itself.” 


Nor is this spiritually augmented corporate self altogether embodied in 
the company of worshippers present. They are mystically and very really joined 
with a vaster throng. They are organically one with the saints of preceding 
ages who are now offering their purer worship in the heavenly city. As they 
pray and praise they are in communion with the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. They are also organically one with the whole Body of Christ’s followers 
throughout the earth. St. Paul, in a letter to a small community of Christians 
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at Corinth, addresses them “with all who in every place call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours.” The worshippers may be few, 
but their corporate adoring self is a “conjoint” self and includes a great mul- 
titude. They are “joint petitioners” (to use an expression of Baxter’s) with 
a host of unseen and to-them-unknown worshipping brethren. Further, the 
congregation in worship is organically one with what we call Nature—the phy- 
sical universe—of which they are a redeemed and sanctified part. In a sense, 
with their believing human faculties of mind and speech, they are its priests, 
voicing its dependence upon and its adoration of the Creator and Lord of 
all. Many of the Psalms unite the devout in Israel in worship with sun, moon 
and stars of light, with fire, hail, snow, vapours, winds, with mountains, trees, 
cattle, “creeping things and flying fowls”, and with all the inhabitants of 
the earth, high and low, even though most of them are outside the household 
of Israel’s faith. The act of public praise and prayer has cosmic significance. 
When we offer and present ourselves to God in the corporate worship of the 
Church, these united “selves” sum up a past which stretches back through 
distant ages and have ties which link them with the entire animate and inani- 
mate creation and “with angels and archangels and with all the company of 
heaven.” It is nothing less than this which Christians proffer to God in their 
self-offering in the worship of the Church. 

It is a service which they render as ‘‘a holy priesthood.” The Reformation 
reclaimed this sacred ministry for all Christian believers. When the present 
writer was a student in Marburg—a city of Reformation memories—it was 
the custom in the principal Lutheran church, St. Elizabeth’s, immediately be- 
fore the opening of the Sunday morning <ervice, for a verger to walk around 
the church censing the congregation. This had been done to the officiating 
priest in pre-Reformation centuries; now it was the whole Christian congre- 
gation who in praise and prayer and in the speaking and hearing of God’s Word 
made the offering to their loving Father. It is no propitiary sacrifice; that 
was offered once for all on Calvary. It is a thankoffering in which they 
present themselves, and all with which they are mysteriously bound up in the 
bundle of physical and spiritual life, to Him whose they are and whom they 
serve. 
When the remark is heard that worship cannot “do anything for God”, 
one wonders what more stupendous thing could be done by spiritually-awak- 
ened mortals? 

This brings us to the supreme aspect of Christian worship: it is communion 
of God with men. In all sympathetic intercourse between persons there is a 
communication or conveyance of selves. Personality has an effluence, it gives 
off an impress. This explains the difference of which we are aware in talking 
about another, and talking to him. We easily say many things of another which 
we would hesitate to say to his face. There is a similar difference between dis- 
cussion concerning God and speech to Him. It is one thing to say “He”, some- 
thing else to say “Thou.” Ali worship is face to face fellowship, even when 
we say “He.” In the Psalms and in our Christian hymns, God is spoken of 
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now in the third person, and now in the second. “He” and “Thou” may occur 
in succeeding lines. But psalms and hymns are always addressed #o Him, and 
He speaks through them to worshippers as truly when they are saying “He” 
and “Thou”, as when the psalm or hymn represents Him as speaking in the 
first person and saying “I.” Even such hymns as “Silent Night” and “It came 
upon the midnight clear”, which are descriptions of the scene on which the 
Babe of Bethlehem came, become in worship means by which a sense of God’s 
present communion with us is created. 

We are stressing God’s communion with us rather than ours with Him, 
not that both are not true, but that the former needs special emphasis. We 
find it easier to think of our approach to God than of His to us. But the basic 
assumption of Christian worship is that He meets us. It is of course true 
that He confronts us through our thought of Him; and in our thought there 
is always some ignorance and defect. But God has revealed Himself in His 
Word, and this Word in the Scriptures controls the contents of the Church’s 
worship. God’s Spirit also lives and works in the fellowship of Christians. The 
worship becomes in Christian faith a “supernatural” event in the sense that 
through it God is immediately acting. We believe that He is present—“Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” We believe that His Spirit employs our offered thought and feeling, 
and their expression in language, music and symbolic actions, to speak to us. 
Through what is seen and heard, thought and felt, the living God imparts His 
truth, His love, His life to us. We both give and receive. And what we 
receive far exceeds what we give. The corporate offering of the Church 
to God, with which we associate ourselves, has almost illimitable implications; 
and in this we present “‘as much as in us is.” In return—or even anticipating 
and prompting this offering—the Sovereign Lord of the universe and of his- 
tory, manifest in Jesus and dwelling in His Church generation after generation, 
bestows His Spirit on us. 

It is deplorable that a feeling is widespread among Protestant Christians 
that “nothing happens” and “nothing is done” in a service of public worship. 
Nothing may happen; for we cannot command the Spirit of God. That would 
be magic—getting God to do our bidding—not worship in appreciation, offer- 
ing and fellowship, in which His will may be done through us and His king- 
dom advanced. But if nothing happens, we are confident that not He, but 
we are at fault. If we worship sincerely and thoughtfully, and if the form 
and content of the service be the most fitting which we can painstakingly de- 
vise, we expect His Spirit to kindle whatever is inflammable in worshippers, 
and grant communion in heart and mind with God. When that occurs, is 
there a transaction more momentous for us or for those inwoven with us in 
the far-reaching network of human relations? What of greater import could 
“happen” than that the living God should speak to and have fellowship with 
a company of His people? What better thing could be “done” in the com- 
munity than that the righteous and redeeming Father should enlighten and 
move the consciences of a congregation of believing and faithful folk? 
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The Old Testament and the Christian Minister 
By James Muilenburg 


The chair of Old Testament at Union Theological Seminary has enjoyed 
a long and notable career. For more than a century now it has been occupied 
by men who have held a high and honored place in biblical scholarship. To 
mention such names as Edward Robinson, Francis Brown, Charles Augustus 
Briggs, and Julius A. Bewer is to remind us not only of the intellectual stature 
and sterling character that have been their enduring gift to Union, but also 
of the contribution that Union has made through. them to an understanding 
of the biblical world and the religious faith of Israel. I believe it is not too 
much to say that in the field of the Old Testament no institution in America 
can boast a comparable succession of men. And so it is with a feeling com- 
pounded of humility and presumption that I appear before you this afternoon. 
When I contemplate the task that is to be mine, of opening the Bible to the 
men who come here to prepare themselves for the Christian ministry and of 
interpreting what it is that God is saying to our own deeply troubled genera- 
tion, I see how great my need is for God’s sustaining grace. I can understand 
Jeremiah’s response to Yahweh’s call in the midst of the international tumult 
at his time, “Ah, Lord Yahweh, I cannot speak, for I am only a boy!” 

It is a constantly disturbing paradox of the Christian faith of the West 
that it has appropriated the religious literature of a minority people of the 
ancient Orient as its Sacred Scripture, the more disturbing, I think, if we take 
at all seriously the place and function of Scripture in the life of the Church. 
For throughout its history Christianity has lived under the constraint and the 
goadings of its Semitic heritage. In every generation there have been those 
who have been unwilling to reconcile themselves to the tensions involved be- 
tween such diverse cultural mentalities as the Oriental and the Occidental: 
the one finding its source in the presupposition that God is the great Initiator, 
the Deliverer of His people, the Lord of the Covenant relation, the Sovereign 
of the nation, the Judge of history, and the Creator of the world; and the 
other resisting such language and ideas as utterly alien to modern thought 
and seeking its source in the mind and heart of man himself. With the vast 
cultural and racial movements that are stirring in our epoch, where East and 
West meet in a common world of confused and tangled but terribly potent 
forces, it is possible that these tensions within the Hebraic-Christian com- 
munity may assume new forms and fresh significance. It is precisely such a 
Situation, as so often before in the past, that may provide for Christian 
faith a supreme opportunity to demonstrate the resources of its vitality and 
the range and quality of its gospel. For unless the colossal structures of power 
which have been erected in our time recognize the sovereignty of the religious 
allegiance involved in all other allegiances, the authority of God within yet 
over the authority of nations, a divine judgment over all the achievements 
of history, we shall have yet to learn that the Lord of hosts has a Day and that 
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for us that Day is darkness and not light. 

We are also separated from the Old Testament by the chasm of time. It 
is a deep gulf that is fixed between us. For the very urgency of our modern 
life makes antiquity very remote. Moreover, the first step toward an under- 
standing of the Old Testament is to realize that it was written for its own 
time. The large number of individual literary units which have been trans- 
mitted to us in this compilation were each written out of a specific situation, 
under very definite circumstances and conditions, and to a particular people 
or person. It is our task, so far as that is possible, to recover what the forces 
were which went to the making cf the original utterance and led to its record- 
ing. We must seek to make the great diversity of ancient materials intelligible 
by describing the time and the place and the occasion which gave them birth. 
The importance and the value of this task can hardly be exaggerated. It is 
indispensable, and there are no easy short-cuts to relieve us of it. The merit 
of this approach is that through it we are able to recover something of the 
immediacy and freshness of the original words. We understand to whom they 
were spoken, in what concrete situation, and for what purpose. But what is 
more important is that this method succeeds in pointing to the events and the 
words in which Israel saw the revelation of God’s purpose and will. It is in 
its religious significance that historical criticism has its best justification. 

But it is possible to overcome the distance between antiquity and our- 
selves, to experience a relationship to the Old Testament which is deeper 
than the understanding I have been talking about. We may enter into a more 
intimate rapport with it. We are constantly doing this when we witness a 
play or a motion picture or read a work of fiction. The reason we are so 
absorbed when we listen to Hecuba in The Trojan Women or Hamlet or Lear 
is that we feel ourselves involved in what they are saying. We identify our- 
selves with them. We are ourselves Hecuba and Hamlet and Lear. And the 
same is often true of the Bible. We read it fruitfully when we participate in 
this inward fashion with the experiences of Moses and Elijah and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Job. As ministers for whom the Bible is the wayfarer’s guide, 
this interior approach is profoundly fruitful. As a matter of fact, I suspect 
that most of us have had this experience of empathy from the days when we 
first witnessed, really witnessed, the great recognition scene on which Joseph 
makes himself known to his brothers (I am Joseph your brother) to the time 
we heard the Book of Job read aloud for the first time, or that greater moment 
when we saw ourselves exposed in the seventh chapter of Romans. In moments 
like these we make the great men of Scripture our contemporaries. Abraham 
and Isaac trudge their way to Moriah, Moses travails on the Mount of the 
Covenant, Elijah stands disconsolate before the cave, Amos pleads for the poor 
of the land: 

O Lord Yahweh, forgive, I pray; 
How can Jacob stand, 
For he is small. 


Jeremiah cries his immortal confession. 
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This experience of entering into the situations and the life of the Bible 
is not the achievement of modern scholarship. Men have always succeeded 
in defying the centuries by identifying themselves inwardly with the destiny 
of biblical men and events, and more often than not they have been simple, 
untutored men. But historical criticism has made possible a more valid and 
more deeply grounded empathy. Through it we have come to discern the true 
nature of ancient Hebraic mentality and faith. Above all, the Hebrew prophets 
now emerge in their central role and speak to us with a directness that is other- 
wise lost. It goes without saying that there are a great many passages in the 
Old Testament which are utterly meaningless for our lives. But this must 
not lead us to conclude that the difficulty lies in their Oriental provenience 
and antiquity. On the contrary, it is often those fundamental points of view 
and attitudes which are most characteristically Oriental and ancient that yield 
most to our scrutiny and patience and prolonged study. 

Having had this much to say about two of the most conspicuous features 
of the Old Testament, I should like now to turn to matters which affect us 
all more directly. What is the place of the Old Testament in the life of the 
Christian Church? What function may it serve in our ministry? How does 
it bear upon the large social and political forces.which trouble our time, above 
all the great international movements which produce such profound effects 
upon modern men? Has it any answer to our most insistent modern questions 
and concerns? 

In the first place, we must remember that the Bible is inextricably bound 
up with the life and history of the Church. When we enter as ministers into 
the organic life of the Christian community, we enter a community where the 
Bible is nresent as a major force and where it plays a large and imposing role. 
It is not merely that the Church is a convenient repository for a body of 
classical and venerable writings which it treasures as a monumentz! ~-:.aess 
to its heritage. On the contrary, it retains the Bible as a part of its very exist- 
ence; its very life is organically related to the message and the meaning of 
the Bible. The whole tradition of two thousand years from Abrahan: to the 
birth of Jesus it views as a revelation of God’s activity and purpose in the 
world. This encounter of Yahweh with his people Israel was one in which the 
destiny of man and ali the nations of the earth was involved. After the destruc- 
tion of the nation, Israel came to see more and more that if she were to preserve 
her life, she must relate it to great initiating moments like the covenant on 
Mount Sinai, the call of Abraham, or the creation of the world. And it was 
not otherwise with early Christianity when it pondered the significance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The New Testament itself becomes limited in its range 
and qualified in its profundity without the living continuity of the two thou- 
sand years out of which it emerges with a kind of sure inevitability. Even the 
Christian doctrine of the incarnation receives, it seems to me, its deepest, 
most convincing, and plausible interpretation in the light both of the concrete 
moments and of the larger general movement of the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament plays an important role in the life of the Church because it 
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is constantly relating us to the fountain sources and the living stream of our 
faith, it connects us with the great tradition of which we are a part and 
by which we come to understand ourselves as persons, it helps us to know 
what is meant when we speak of the Christian community as “the new 
Israel,” and that what is meant is something very important and salutary for us. 

But the Old Testament has more than a helpful institutional function to 
serve. It performs another service quite as universal and permanent as its 
function in the Church. It nourishes and sustains the religious life of men. 
For here we are constantly confronted by a God who addresses us, lays claim 
upon us, and sends us forth with zeal and passionate concern. Constantly the 
men of Israel are aware that a relationship has been established, and that this 
relationship has its utter obligation and exacts a steadfast allegiance and an 
unwearying service. In its widest range we see this in the covenant relation- 
ship, but we also see it with poignant sharpness in the repeated invasions of 
Yahweh into the solidarity of the community that he may choose for him- 
self an instrument for the revelation of His will and purpose. The meaning 
and profundity of these calls often escape us, for it is hard for us to associate 
profundity with naiveté. But I think it can be said that the Bible often goes 
deepest where it is most naive. Take, for example, the stories of Genesis. Who 
is there of us who has read these stories with his wits awake and his conscience 
sensitive who has not felt that our human problem and perplexity are here 
focussed with startling acuteness. Adam, where art thou? What hast thou done? 
These questions, as indeed the whole story from beginning to end, quiver 
with an immediacy that is as real as the day they were first recited in the 
ears of wandering nomadic tribesmen. Or turn to the hymns, laments, and 
prayers of the Psalter. 


Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterfalls: 

All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 

Yet Yahweh will command his loving kindness in the daytime; 
And in the night his song shall be with me. 


These lines as a myriad others in this devotional literature seem to have 
been written for us. And this is the mystery and wonder of these ancient 
books, that they so often express better than we could do ourselves what is 
deepest within us. For many centuries now men have listened to these words 
and have been refreshed and comforted. They are not for an age, but for all 
time. When we pause to think how the psalms of Israel have been read for 
more than two thousand years, how each succeeding day in forgotten places 
throughout the length and breadth of the world, they are read in hours of 
darkness and despair, of loneliness and bereavement, of hope and trust and 
triumphant faith, we begin to understand why the Christian Church cannot 
give up the Old Testament. “I have found words for my inmost thoughts, 
songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame 
and feebleness,” wrote Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and in this confession he 
echoes the experience of Jews and Christians of every generation. 
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In an interesting footnote to his discussion of the problem of re-making 
human nature, Professor Hocking helps to illumine this quality I am speak- 
ing of. “In conversation the mind of each of us has laid aside its egoistic bound- 
ary, as far as the act of communication does, and has so far ‘universalized it- 
self’.” Then on the basis of this idea he proposes the following postulate: “You 
must admit as general principles whatever is implied in your own act of enter- 
ing into the community of action we call conversing.” It is part of the secret 
of Scripture that it is so often in the form of conversation, and that it en- 
courages us to participate in it. Here the “I” constantly confronts and con- 
verses the eternal “Thou.” And surely it is part of the greatness of the God 
of Israel that he lays aside his ‘egoistic boundary’ “for us and our salvation,” 
breaks through the majesty and the isolation of His holiness to awaken us to 
a sense of our condition, our need for fellowship with Him, our destiny. Yet 
this conversation I am speaking of in the Bible is always more than mere col- 
loquy or dialogue. It is a dramatic encounter. We see this most clearly, of 
course, in the dramatic episodes in the lives of the patriarchs and the prophets, 
we see it magnificently and sublimely in the Book of Job, but we also see it, 
in the tradition as a whole from the first theophany to Abraham to the escha- 
tological poems of Second Isaiah or to the infancy narratives of the gospels. 
This intensely dramatic character of the Old Testament was inevitable, for 
no other style and mood are so adequate for expressing the initiative and 
purpose and the tragedy that is God’s. 

But it is the third of the questions we have raised this afternoon which 
is our particular concern. How can a literature so far removed from us in 
time and culture and historical situation have any bearing upon the overwhelm- 
ing social and political problems of our time, above all upon the tragic world 
of our international relationships? Is it not absurd to suggest that a small 
people of Oriental antiquity should have any important light to shed upon 
our most urgent contemporary problems, or that its religious faith should 
have any meaning for our time? The answer to these questions seems to me 
absolutely clear, but it is an answer that is not easily won. For it involves 
a knowledge of the extent and character of the whole biblical world, the vast 
international forces that are at work within it, the cultural conflicts involved, 
the contradictions of Israel’s position in the ancient Near East, the actual 
history of Israel and her relations with other peoples, the response of the pro- 
phets throughout three centuries to the dislocation of the social order, and the 
troublesome tensions between political expediency and social righteousness. 
Into these matters it is impossible to enter here, but I should like to suggest 
several general considerations, familiar to all of us perhaps, but nevertheless 
important for an answer to our question. 

For one thing the interest of the Old Testament is directed almost through- 
out the life and destiny of the community. The depth of its social conscious- 
ness is expressed in Israel’s awareness that she is addressed by her God as my 
people. In a moment of great social distress the word of God comes Let my 
people go, and in our own day it is the characteristic cry of revolt and protest 
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from America’s most oppressed minority. Or take this word from another 
time of despair: 


My people, what have I done to you? 
And how have I wearied you? Answer me! 


Then follows, significantly, Yahweh’s account of what he had done in 
history in Israel’s behalf. Again the cry rings out: 


My people, remember. . . . 
That you may understand the righteous deeds of Yahweh. 


When Israel is finally made to reaiize what her covenantal relation to 
Yahweh means, she hears the demands ef doing justice, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with her God. 

The passionate quality of this social concern is most familiar to us in 
the oracles of the prophets. Here the demands for justice and righteousness and 
mercy are proclaimed with an intensity that strains at the leashes of even 
Oriental speech: 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 

For Yahweh hath spoken: 

Sons have I reared and brought up, 

But they rebelled against me. 

The ox knows his owner, 

And the ass his master’s crib, 

Israel does not know, 

My people has no understanding. (Isa. 1: 2—3) 


In one of the most vivid poems in world literature Jeremiah describes the 
return of the woild to primeval chaos, and then adds: 


For this shall the earth mourn, 

And the heavens above put on black; 
Because I have spoken and will not retract, 
I have purposed and will not turn back. 


The urgency of righteousness cannot go further. Yet the demand is 
never expressed as a moral principle, but in terms of the social and political 
issues of the day. 

Another aspect of this social concern has an even more direct meaning 
for our time. I refer to the prophetic interpretation of the vast international 
movements in which Israel was involved in terms of community. Nowhere 
are the foundations of international morality more trenchantly affirmed than 
in the Book of Amos. Here the word of God has fired the conscience of man 
so that in our own years. we are stirred and reproved by them. Yet these oracles 
of Amos are but a part of the prophet’s spacious apprehension of the Word of 
God to Israel in the international perspectives of his time. Characteristic of 
prophetic thought as a whole, they reach backward and forward; backward 
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to the deliverance from Egypt, the years of Conquest, the terribly threatening 
international crises from the Philistines, the Arameans, and the Moabites, and 
forward to a divine sovereignty which includes the destruction of the chosen 
people itself and the divine rule of righteousness and justice among the nations. 
The prophetic message runs pari passu with the international embroilments of 
a minority people caught in the meshes of great competing imperialisms. Its 
scope and extent are revealed in the periods of universal international ferment 
and in the political careers of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome; its import and immediacy are seen in the successive crises with which 
prophets like Isaiah and Jeremiah were confronted. At the very crest of the 
prophetic movement Second Isaiah can speak of a covenant of the peoples, 
and centuries later a prophet concludes an amazingly universalistic passage 
with the beatitude: Blessed be my people Egypt, and the work of my hands 
Assyria, and my inheritance Israel. Who is there among us, even in the 
churches, who would paraphrase this with understanding in our own time, 
for it is a hard word. 

Again, the Old Testament has a special meaning for us today in our think- 
ing about history. Mcdcrn men, like their forebears living in periods of pro- 
found social disturbance, seek to discover significance in the apparent confu- 
sion and the disastrous consequences of events. Anyone who has followed 
the chief works dealing with the meaning of history in recent decades or has 
re-read, as many of us have been driven to do, the classical discussions of 
Plato or Augustine or Marx, turns to the Old Testament with deeply renewed 
appreciation, that is, if we know what we are reading. Here the deep disrup- 
tions of history are appropriated with great earnestness. In events which 
seem to us perplexing to faith and optimism the prophets see the radical inten- 
tion of God. The periods of greatest chaos are characteristically the matrices 
for profoundest insight. That is why Hosea and Jeremiah and Second Isaiah 
strike so deeply, and why they speak so imperiously concerning the problems 
that are uppermost in the minds of men. When the nation is most seriously 
threatened or overthrown, it is then that the covenant emerges with greatest 
clarity as an area of loyalty to a God who works immanently in history but 
also transcendently in his judgment over the structural or temporal achieve- 
ments of history. The meaning of events is constantly understood at their 
most radical and difficult point, at the point of God’s activity and will. To 
be sure, much of what I am now saying would appear to the Hebrew like dull 
generalization, for his mind centers on specific events like the Exodus, or the 
desert sojourn, or the Conquest, or the beginnings of the monarchy, or the 
career of David. But the events of major concern to him inevitabiy included 
the specific issues raised by Phoenician mercantilism, Aramean aggression, As- 
syrian, Babylomian, and Persian imperialism. Contrary to the modern point 
of view, it was precisely because the prophets could read events in a perspec- 
tive of God’s activity and purpose that they made their enduring contribu- 
tion to the religious faith of men. Israel is uniquely the historical people be- 
cause her existence was oriented to historical movements and events of great 
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scope and power, and she viewed her historical existence as the primary area 
of God’s work. She penetrated into the mystery of historical existence because 
she could assert the freedom of man’s choice and decision, the awfulness of 
sin as rebellion against God, the presence within man and nations of an interior 
conflict whose issues were decisive and fateful, and the reality of a great 
historical drama whose fulfillment was a vindication of His purpose and a 
triumph of His righteous and holy will. 

We have been speaking of the position the Old Testament occupies as the 
sacred Scripture of the Christian Church, the place it holds in the piety and 
faith of the individual, and the major contribution it brings to our thinking 
about the social order and the wider area of international relations. There is 
still a fourth value that it has for us, and this is best illustrated by its rela- 
tionship to the other theological disciplines represented in the seminary. The 
rich and varied literary materials with their unforgetable imagery and noble 
diction, the precipitate of a thousand years of living religious faith where 
the historical pulse of the world beat most strongly, are an almost inexhaustible 
treasure for religious education and homiletics. The living social matrix in 
which Hebrew faith is so securely set, the many political and social issues of 
national and international scope, the radical social criticism and insights of 
the prophets, the humanitarianism of the Reform of 621 B.C., and indeed the 
whole life of Israel with its intensely theocentric orientation,—all these are of 
vast interest to the student of social ethics. Christian doctrine, like Christian 
social thought, constantly reaches back to the life and thought of the covenant 
people. Above all, the Old Testament leads the way to the New; in many ways 
it reaches towards it and is inevitably preliminary to it. There is a marvelous 
thrill which the student of the Old Testament experiences when he turns to 
the pages of the gospels and the epistles. He recognizes a fresh vitality there, 
the emergence of something new and unprecedented, and yet he knows how 
deeply everything he reads is rooted in the life and literature of Israel. But 
I wish to emphasize in particular the great service which theology and such 
historical disciplines as the O.T. may render each other. I believe that the 
Old Testament has a major service to perform for the theological thought of 
our day, though, I am happy to add, that there is probably no institution in 
America where this needs to be emphasized less than here at Union. I know 
that the Hebraic Scriptures are disturbing and distressing to many theologians, 
and I understand the reasons for this distress. Yet it is precisely the want of 
systematic and ordered thought, the persistent lack of logical coherence and 
rational self-consistency, that is in large part the secret of the value of the 
Old Testament to the modern theologian. Contemplate for a moment the con- 
sequence of a systematically and logically ordered divine word. The Bible 
is a reservoir of living religion, of faith responding to an infinite number 
of situations in which God reveals himself uniquely. It has been the inspira- 
tion and source of Christian doctrine throughout the centuries, but it has 
also been its most constant corrective. Each succeeding generation has drunk 
deep of its fountain streams, and discovered that Scripture is the perpetual 
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disturber of its logical formulations. The Bible has been the most authentic 
critic of what men have done with it. This is not meant to underestimate 
the importance of theology, but rather to point to the service that Scripture 
may render to it. For here we have a continuity of religious faith of over a 
thousand years from a people who were peculiarly time conscious. Their reflec- 
tion upon the living past, the crucial and decisive present, and the always 
urgent future gave to their faith a relevance that is the attraction of all those 
in our time who are impressed by the realism of the Christian gospel. 

To the major theological problems of the years ahead, the Old Testament 
has an almost incalculable service to render, for it is the problem of God’s 
righteous rule and sovereignty that dominates wide areas of Old Testament 
religion. The decades following the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. produced 
a profundity and a range of reflection that may correct the ever-threatening 
and aberrant speculations of the millenarian cults, and feed the piety of men 
overborne by the sorrow of our time. One need but recall the Servant Songs 
of the Second Isaiah, the desperate searching of Job, the achievement of seren- 
ity by some of the Psalmists, and the triumphant faith of the apocalyptic seers. 
Yet these are only a few of Israel’s responses to her great tragedy. 

This people was equipped as no other to bear the burden of history and 
the destruction of her historical self, for she understood the baffling com- 
plexities and dark tragedies of her career in the world as a great drama in 
which God is the Central Figure, the Redeemer, Covenant Lord and Judge, 
the Victor, the Holy One who inhabiteth eternity. The Christian movement 
as it is reflected in the pages of the New Testament was more aware of the 
scope and depth of meaning in the Hebraic tradition than many of us are ac- 
customed to think, for it saw that it was fulfilled and made articulate in the 
life and death and rising again of Jesus Christ. This crganic community of 
the Christian movement with a living prophetic tradition, a great historical 
structure in which the purpose of God was revealed and his promises kept from 
Abraham onward, was a major factor in the outreach of the faith throughout 
the whole world. 
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The Failure of Protestant Worship 
By Roger L. Shinn 


$y Last Easter Sunday a group of American prisoners of war gathered out- 

side a barn in Bavaria. A rude cross was fashioned of logs, and the Ameri- 
can chaplain beside it read from the Bible and led the worshippers in the Lord’s 
Prayer. They all could pray, literally, “Give us this day our daily bread.” They 
had a glimpse of what the church might be when they saw negro and white 
Americans, and the German commander, bow together. For the communion 
service, each man had brought a bit of black bread from his daily German 
ration. The village Burgomeister had contributed the wine. Spread on the 
planks which formed the communion table was a cloth on which a Hausfrau 
had embroidered in German script, “Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

At least some who were there that Easter worshipped God in spirit and 
in truth. That was something rare. Not often did God seem very real in the 
services of the American army as it crossed France and invaded Germany. The 
steel of guns and shells was hard and real. God was something, but few men 
knew what. 

It was army policy to schedule services before troops entered battle, and 
to encourage men to attend. Nerves and emotions might make those services 
unusual, but again God was not very real. 

Something was wrong. It was not just the fault of the chaplains leading 
the services, or of the men who came. The trouble was that few there knew 
what worship was. They did not know because the American Protestant church 
did not know. Now, when worship became important, something was lacking. 


WHAT IS WRONG 


Worship is an act of the entire human spirit, and the mind cannot simply 
decide that it will worship God, any more than it can decide to love its enemies. 
It is most real when a man cannot help but worship, and no contriving of 
services will bring this reality. It was in the Temple that Isaiah saw the 
Lord, high and lifted up. But Jeremiah heard God in the barren Judean hills 
where lions and leopards lived, or in the crowded streets of Jerusalem. Ministers 
cannot cause men to come, like these prophets, into the presence of God. But 
it is doubtful that even the prophets could worship in some of our Sunday 
schools and churches. For a church can either draw men toward God, or stand 
in their way. 

The emphasis upon preaching has been both a glory and a weakness of 
Protestantism. A man proclaims the Word of God to men—that is something 


_ magnificent. But our church has depended too much on powerful pulpit per- 


sonalities. There are times when no personality is powerful enough to give 
us what we need. Only God can do it. Such times come often in war, as they 
come in any of the crises of life. The minister who has nothing to give but 
his talk and his own personality becomes helpless and pitiful before the great 
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events that engulf the human spirit. It is no time to talk to people; he must 
approach God with them. 

I remember many times with our army in Europe, or among American 
prisoners in Germany, when we met to worship in a field or a barn. We knew 
so much of death and destruction and cynicism and hate, that we needed 
God to strengthen and purify us. But usually the service failed. The chaplain 
was just one man talking to a group of men, who might or might not agree 
with him or concur in his prayers. Everything depended on his personality, 
his thoughts, his ability to bring men into the presence of God. If he failed, 
we were let down. At those times the scripture, the prayers, and the hymns— 
the ties with an authentic and tested faith—were far more important than 
the talking. Too often they were poorly chosen and the ritual was careless. 
And God was not real. 

I went to a Roman Catholic mass one day, and found it very different. 
Nothing depended on what the priest thought. Every man there knew that he 
was participating in a service of worship, with a communion of believers. God 
was expected to do something in the mass. But the Roman church fails too. 
To a Protestant, the superstitious elements and the formalism of the ritual 
seem hopelessly untrue to the spirit of Jesus Christ. The repeating of swiftly- 
muttered Latin formulas seems almost as sacrilegious as an Oriental prayer 
wheel. Without preaching, the period of worship may have little relevance 
to the problems of life outside the service. 

The two services point to two dangers. Protestantism fails most often 
because its worship is too careless and slipshod, too much centered in the 
preaching, too unaware of God. It fails sometimes, as Roman Catholicism 
fails, when it becomes too formal, too dependent on formulas, too involved 
in the cult against which the prophets fought so mightily. Neither way do 
men stand on holy ground. 


SYMBOLS OF WORSHIP 


The human mind approaches God through symbols. Protestant worship 
has neglected the symbol, perhaps because Protestantism emphasizes the direct 
approach of man to God without intermediaries, and because it associates 
symbolism with elaborate forms of worship. Thus the most vigorously ethical 
forms of Protestantism have tended to be the most barren in worship. 

But symbols need not be graven images or superstitious rituals. A symbol 
is any object, act, or even concept which, as Dr. Tillich might say, “points 
beyond itself.” In worship, it may include architecture, ritual, hymns, even 
the phrases of the prayers. The Bible on the pulpit is not simply a convenience 
for the preacher; it is the symbol of the source of his message. 

The finite mind cannot grasp the Infinite, nor the sinful spirit compre- 
hend the Pure. The greatest appreciation of reality comes through the symbol 
which points to a truth that no literal statement can convey. This is true 
of the simplest Quaker worship, as it is of the High Mass, though in very 
different manner. Thus Jesus, in the Jewish tradition, used the symbol of 
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“Father” as naturally as he used parables. The early church found in the 
commemoration of the Lord’s Supper a symbol more adequate than any of 
the doctrines explaining it. And St. Paul recognized in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ the grand symbol for God’s redemption of mankind. 

Current theology recognizes increasingly that the great doctrines of the 
church are themselves symbols. The symbolic truth of Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, and Resurrection is far more genuine and penetrating than any of the 
rational explanations of these doctrines. Church councils and even the greatest 
systematic theologians have come close to the ridiculous when they have 
tried to explain these doctrines in literal terms. (This, of course, is no excuse 
for slovenly thinking; thought must be thorough, but humble.) 

What has this to do with the soldier coming to the chaplain’s service 
in the field, or the citizen coming to his Sunday church service? It means that 
Protestantism will not be untrue to itself, or to men, if it gives greater atten- 
tion to symbols in its worship. The question is: What symbols can most 
genuinely bring man before his God? 

Consider a church member. He attends church with enough regularity 
that the service is familiar, and nothing in it seems startling or abnormal. On 
some Sunday he takes a guest to church, or happens to sit near a stranger. All 
through the service, he is acutely conscious that this other person is sitting 
beside him. He wonders how the other is reacting. Perhaps he is a little em- 
barrassed. Unexpectedly he finds himself critical. He scrutinizes the phrases, 
hymns, and modes of worship which have been habitual, and finds out that 
some of them mean nothing to him. Familiarity had duiled his mind; now 
he is awake and wonders what he has been doing when he thought he was wor- 
shipping. 

A similar experience comes often to men in the services of an army in the 
field. Church is no longer a familiar part of a Sunday routine. It is instead 
a sharp intrusion into the blunt practices of army life. When men whose 
business is dealing in destruction and death stop for a time to gather and 
worship, the chaplain’s service no longer seems the natural thing to do. The 
mud and blood have impressed themselves on the minds of these men; the 
chaplain’s words and prayers are something strange. They cannot be accepted 
as matter-of-fact. They are abnormal. Either they become something so grand 
and penetrating that they dominate the mud and blood; or they are dismissed 
as inconsequential. Usually it is the latter. 

This is the typical Protestant situation. Familiarity with worship makes 
its unreality less apparent, but the fact remains that modern Protestants do 
not know what it means to stand on holy ground. If the ministry would guide 
the church to worship God in spirit and in truth, it must examine the symbols 
of worship to choose those which can carry meaning to men and women in 1945. 


CHANGING SYMBOLS AND CHANGING MEN 


There is only one criterion for a symbol of worship: Does it bring men 
closer to God? This means that worship will seek simplicity and dignity, avoid- 
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ing the elaborate panoply of “high church” and the slovenly carelessness of 
“low church.” Not customary modes of worship, but God must rule the mind 
of one who tries to help others to worship. 

We cannot simply select appropriate symbols from the available assort- 
ment, as we might choose foods at a cafeteria. For the symbols of religion are 
not merely functional things. They are the very stuff of faith. It is the fault 
of many religious educators and “popular” preachers that they regard worship 
as a process, and the symbols of worship as tools. Thereby they modernize 
worship. They achieve a calculated succession of psychological and aesthetic 
stimulants which perhaps inspire but do not bring a man to face his God. One 
can no more plan worship without worshipping than plan a prayer without 
praying it. Recognizing this, planning is imperative. 

If Protestant worship would avoid its first and most common danger, it 
must have dignity. By some strange mental process, part of the church seems 
to think that worship is genuine when it is careless. But a slovenly service 
is not worthy of the glory of God. The simplest services, like those by Galilee, 
can have dignity. In Sunday schools, in informal churches, or in army bivouacs, 
there is a place for classical prayers and traditional elements of liturgy. These 
can set the tone of worship so that slipshod elements will not dare intrude. 
And they will raise the service above the notions of the one main who conducts 
it, until all who worship know that they stand in the faith of their fathers. 

Hymns deserve a special word. Half the hymns sung in the army—and 
in many churches—are the type that people could not sing if they iooked 
at the words. Often these are the hymns called for when the chaplain, preacher, 
or Sunday school teacher asks, “Now, what do you want to sing?” The old 
so-called Gospel songs, with their familiar tunes and swinging rhythms, are 
frequently what people want to sing. But this is not worship. Sentimental 
words and undignified music are not worthy to sing the glory of God. 

To avoid the second danger, typical of Roman Catholicism and parts 
of Protestantism, worship must be simple. Jesus superbly expressed his faith 
in words and acts close to the common life of those around him, and it is the 
duty of every generation of his followers to find that same directness and 
simplicity for their time. 

Too many of the symbols of worship are like the veil of the temple, rent in 
twain at Christ’s crucifixion. They stand between man and God, obstructing 
those who would walk humbly with their God. 

To the twentieth century, many of the symbols of traditional piety are 
stuffy. The minister easily forgets that some phrases, common to his theologi- 
cal and biblical education, mean little to his listeners. He may need to be 
ruthless if he would purge his service of moth-eaten elements. Phrases like 
“Alpha and Omega” or “world without end” can be dropped wmless in their 
particular use they convey something that a more modern direct phrase can- 
not. A group of modern Americans may not realize how ludicrous they are, 
singing about “Jerusalem the Golden,” but it is doubtful that they are wor- 
shipping God. 
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There are times when education of a religiously illiterate péople will 
awaken appreciation for old symbols. This may be better than dropping the 
ancient landmarks of faith. But by one method or another, the symbol must 
awaken a response among those who worship today. 


co + % ce 


When all is said and done to make Christian symbolism real for our cen- 
tury, a great gap remains. The poignant truth is that our age is inadequate 
to grasp the genuine symbols of Christianity. The Cross of Christ, that 
supreme symbol of our faith, cannot be a true symbol for most of America. 
The fault is not in the Cross; it is in America. But if it means that most of 
the congregation are turned away, still the church myst raise the Cross of 
Christ. 

The problem of worship is the problem of faith. An age which does not 
believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, obviously cannot worship Him. Some of the old symbols can 
be changed, but even more must our age be changed. We cannot replace Mt. 
Sinai with Pike’s Peak. Mt. Sinai fails as a symbol, not because it is a long way 
off or because it is not very high as mountains go, but because few people 
today believe in the revelation of God. 

In an army chaplain’s set, there is a gold cross. On one side is the figure 
of Jesus, making a Roman crucifix. On the other side is the plain cross, em- 
bossed with the “IHS,” for Protestants. It can be faced either way, to suit 
either church. But the Cross that towers “o’er the wrecks of time” is some- 
thing else. It will not be modified to suit our whims or an age of secularism. 
It shouts oe the ages, “Be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye 


transformed . 
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This leaves our problem largely unsolved. It is no comfort to a chaplain 
or a minister, trying to guide troops or congregations to worship God, to say 
that worship cannot succeed until a secular age is transformed into an age 
of faith. Yet this is the main truth. Some things we can do immediately. 
We can purge our worship of the slovenly, and modify some of our symbols 
so that the church can speak to the twentieth century with some uf the clarity 
that Jesus used in Palestine. We can hold high the great unchan, ing symbols 
to illuminate our time. 

But priacipally, worship comes from the heart of a man who knows 
that he needs the God who is real. This is the challenge to preaching. The 
minister must recognize that worship is not something that leads up to his 
sermon. Rather, the sermon is part of worship; and worship, like ethical action, 
is one of the aims of preaching. Preaching rises to its truest and best when 
it makes men know that they need God and that God calls to them. Worship 
will be genuine when men know that they must approach the throne of God. 
For “God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in Truth.” 
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Some Theological Implications of Mental Ilness 


By Homer Jernigan 


HE PRODIGAL SON came to himself: ‘“‘And when he came to himself, he 
said, ‘How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants.’ ” 
The prodigal son, for the first time in his life, was face-to-face with him- 
self. He was walking through the valley of the shadow of death and he had 
to ask himself the ultimate questions of his own being. He found the answers 
to those questions, but he found them only after the agony of seeing and accept- 
ing the evil in his cwn nature. The experience of the prodigal son reveals two 
basic questions which must be faced before a truly vital relationship with God 
can be found: the questions of the evil and the good in human nature. Chris- 
tian theology has traditionally affirmed a doctrine of human depravity—of a 
fall from a state of grace—and a correlative doctrine of original goodness 
procecding from: God’s creative love. A summer in a mental hospital has 
brought home to us more clearly than ever before the profound truth of these 
doctrines. The Council for Clinical Training provided an opportunity for 
us to study human nature as it stands revealed in the light of mental illness. 
In neurotic and psychotic personalities we were able to see as never before 
the concrete reality of the power of evil at work in man’s being. Through 
study of such personalities in case-study seminars, conferences with our super- 
visor, lectures by doctors, and personal contacts with patients we came to a 
deeper understanding of the “demonic” forces which destroy personality. 
Observation of patients in a mental hospital soon reveals that varying 
patterns of emotional immaturity are characteristic of personality break-down. 
Regardless of intellectual capacities and educational attainments the patients 
are in many ways like children. Here is a man who is almost completely with- 
drawn into a world of imagination more real to him than any child’s play- 
world; here is another who feels overwhelmed by any unusual burden of respon- 
sibility; another who becomes hostile and depressed at the slightest suggestion 
of criticism; another who tells grandiose, childish tales of his exploits, seeking 
hungrily for signs of approval; another who is continuously sad and depressed, 
apparently oblivious to all that goes on about him; and still another who is 
constantly singing, talking, and demanding attention. These and many other 
patterns of emotional immaturity can be seen in a mental hospital for these 
are people who are unable to continue in society because emotional forces of 
life have broken through the controls which once held them in check and now 
prevent adjustment to “normal” life. The psychotic personality, if such a 
generalization can be made, is one in which emotional forces have so invaded 
the area of consciousness that the intellect is no longer able to differentiate 
between the real and the unreal. The psychoneurotic personality, on the 
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other hand, is one in which the emotional-mental conflict has so tied up the 
life forces that adjustment to society is very difficult or impossible, even though 
the ability to differentiate between the real and the unreal in the external 
world is not destroyed. The degree of apparent break-down in these person- 
alities varies from the slightest deviations from “normal” to almost complete 
regression of the personality to the point at which little more than “vegeta- 
tive” existence remains. 

Deeper study of these personalities, as we saw them in the concrete reality 
of John or Peter or Walter or Julius or any of the others that we came to 
know, revealed that, in most cases, their presence in the hospital was not 
simply a matter of chance or of some hereditary or organic weakness. We 
saw that there were rather serious weaknesses in the emotional controls estab- 
lished in the personality since early childhood. We saw that the personality 
had been confronted by a crisis which demanded either an acceptance or 
rejection of life and that, temporarily at least, our patients had been unable 
to say “yes”. We saw that the emotional forces which they had attempted 
to deny, however, had invaded consciousness in such a way that these men 
were considered potentially dangerous to themselves and to society. 

The nature of the pre-psychotic emotional controls seems to us to be of 
great religious significance. As our study progressed, we could see again and 
again how as small children our patients had acquired rigid patterns which 
demanded denial of life-forces. These patterns they had acquired through an 
inordinate emotional dependence upon their parents which was, in actuality, a 
worship of the finite. Through the power of such finite loyalties the parents 
had forced upon the child moralistic demands of self-denial. The resultant 
frustration of life-forces had aroused hostility against the parents, but the 
loss of love which the child experienced whenever this hostility was expressed 
led to fear and to feelings of guilt concerning such hostility and, conse- 
quently, to its repression. In many other ways the conflict between the rigid 
moralistic demands of parents and the life drives of the child affected the 
personality development, but, in brief, the child’s basic attitudes toward life 
were determined by the cycle of frustration—hate—fear—guilt—repression 
growing out of his primary finite loyalties. The many psychological implica- 
tions of the child’s worship of the finite cannot be discussed here. We are 
chiefly concerned with the theological significance as seen in later personality 
development and break-down. 

As we studied the individual personalities we could see how the moralistic 
demands forced upon the child by parents had created tension and conflict in 
the personality and prevented the personality from achieving emotional matur- 
ity. These childhood patterns had been extended to every area of life, and we 
could see the rigid patterns of life and thought which had resulted. We could 
see that these patterns had to be maintained in order to keep threatening 
emotional forces suppressed, and we could see resultant loss of freedom, 
spontaneity, and creativity in meeting the actual demands of life. These and 
many other things we could see working themselves out in a multitude of 
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different ways in the total personality. Then had come the crisis—perhaps the 
appearance of new forms of life-forces in puberty, perhaps the death of a 
loved one or the failure of a marriage, perhaps the change-of-life period and 
the accompanying problems of advancing age—some emotional crisis, either 
suddenly or gradually, had confronted the personality with the basic question 
of whether life was emotionally worth living or not. The basic pattern of 
denial demanded a “no”, the forces of life demanded a “tyes”; and the con- 
flict, which had been submerged for many years, came to a climax which the 
personality could not endure. The result was an invasion of the consciousness 
by emotional forces in disguised form, perhaps as extreme tension, weakness, 
and fatigue in the neurotic or as “hearing voices”, “seeing things”, acting 
queerly, or believing strange ideas in the psychotic. 

In all of these conflicts religion and the idea of God play an important 
part. The questions of life and death which have been raised in the personality 
are so basic that they inevitably involve the ultimate principle the individual 
knows, whether he has been previously “religious” or not. In the psychosis the 
relationship of the individual to his idea of God may take many forms, but 
in some way the personality must appease the fear and guilt and hatred he has 
toward that God-idea. The God-idea or “one-man religion” which emerges 
in the psychosis is largely the fear of wrath and judgment, the hatred and sense 
of guilt which the child developed in relation to its parents. It is not so much 
an idea that was taught as one that was forced upon the total personality. 
The God-idea is limited to the finite, and its power over the personality is 
truly demonic. In largely unconscious ways it has been acquired and has ex- 
ercised its life-denying power. Masquerading as real religion and the true 
God, it has made life a never ending conflict of finite loyalties. It has com- 
pelled obedience to rigid legalistic standards. By its demands upon life it has 
denied love and freedom. Rather than a God of love who loves and is loved, 
it has been to the personality a god of wrath and judgment who must be feared 
and obeyed (and, as a result, hated). It has inhibited rather than promoted 
the attempt of the personality to realize his own nature. And this is true not 
only in the personality that becomes outwardly psychotic or neurotic, but also, 
in lesser degrees, in ali personalities. 


The prodigal son faced the questions of the evil and the good in his own 
nature. He discovered that in his relation to God there was potential 
good. Our summer in a mental hospital has reaffirmed our faith that when 
the personality can break its dependence upon finite loyalties—its worship of 
finite gods—it can then, through dependence upon God, realize its own poten- 
tial goodness. It is the responsibility of the church to help people to find 
such a relationship to God—to help people to give God a chance in their lives. 
If our observations of the nature of the demonic are correct, this is indeed a 
challenging task. 
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on With few exceptions, technical monographs and magazine articles have 

. not been included in this list. Likewise, titles of books published abroad, which 
are not yet available here, have been omitted. 

mn I. General Studies 

ty 1. Cartledge, S. A.: A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament, 

“ Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1944, 233 pp. $2.50. A relatively 

«a brief treatment, not as conservative as its title might indicate, which 

ae accepts many of the conclusions of modern criticism. 

Si 2. Chase, M. E.: The Bible and the Common Reader, New York: Macmillan, 


ei 1944, 316 pp. $2.50. 

= 3. Davis, J. D.: The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (revised by H. S. 
ch Gehman), Philadelphia: Westminster, 1944, 658 pp. $3.50. A compact and 
y useful volume, with good maps and attractive illustrations. Written with 
is reverence for traditional views, and brought up to date, especially in 
~t philological and archeological matters. 

4. Kenyon, F.: The Reading of the Bible as History, as Literature, and as 


“a Religion, New York: Transatlantic, 1944, 96 pp. $1.50. 

on 5. Manson, T. W., ed.: A Companion to the Bible, New York: Scribner’s, 

d 1942, 515 pp. $5.00. A collection of excellent chapters on the nature and 

ed authority of the canonical scriptures, the history and the religion of 

of Israel, biblical archeology, etc. 

ot 6. Miller M. S. and J. L.: Enyclopedia of Bible Life, New York: Harpers, 

0, 1944, 493 pp. $4.95. A storehouse of reliable information concerning bib- 
lical civilization, with many remarkable photographs, maps, and useful 
bibliographical notes. 

<< 7. Richardson, A.: Preface to Bible-Study, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1944, 

al 128 pp. $1.00. A decidedly Christian approach to the Old Testament. 

ne Challenging treatment of such fundamental problems as Inspiration and 

of Revelation, Myth and History, the Witness of the Old Testament to 

“fi Christ, Obedience to the Word of God. 

id 8. Rowley, H. H.: The Relevance of the Bible, New York: Macmillan, 1942, 

a 192 pp. $1.75. Not exactly a text-book of biblical theology, but a well- 

A written account of the changing emphasis in Old Testament studies, 


and of the unity of biblical thought concerning God, Sin and Salvation. 

9. Wallis, L.: The Bible is Human, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942, 330 pp. $2.50. Written by a sociologist who does not seem to 
understand the religious originality of the Prophets. 
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. Wright, G. E. and Filson, F. V.: The Westminster Historical Atlas to 





the Bible, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1945. 114 pp. $3.50. An historical 
geography of the Ancient Near-East, with magnificent maps and photo- 
graphs. 

Il. Biblical Background 
Gordon, C. H.: The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat and Other Poems 
from Ugarit, Princeton University Press, 1943, xviii—47 pp. $1.50. A new 
translation of most of the Ras Shamra epics. 
Heidel, A.: The Babylonian Genesis, The Story of Creation, University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, xi—131 pp. $1.50. A new translation of all import- 
ant texts of the Sumerian and Akkadian literatures which deal with the 
myth of creation, and a comparison with the biblical stories. 
Jacobson, D.: The Social Background of the Old Testament, Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College Press, 1942, 327 pp. $2.00. A monograph deal- 
ing with the practices and beliefs which concern the individual and the 
group, family, marriage, mother-right and father-right, levirate, circum- 
cision, the dead, blood revenge, etc. 
Kramer, S. N.: Sumerian Mythology, A Study of Spiritual and Literary 
Achievemént in the Third Millenium B.C., Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1944, 125 pp. $2.00. Extensive quotations from the 
translations of many published and unpublished texts. 
Langton, E.: Good and Evil Spirits, A Study of the Jewish and Christian 
Doctrine, its Origin and Development, New York: Macmillan, 1942, 324 
pp. $4.00. 

III. Special Topics 

Allis, O. T.: The Five Books of Moses, Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, 1943, 319 pp. $3.00. A defense of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, which ignores most of the Old Tes- 
tament studies of the last thirty years. 
Fritsch, Ch. T.: The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch, 
Princeton University Press, 1943, 82 pp. $2.00. An analysis which throws 
light on the theological development of Judaism before the Christian era. 
Irwin, W. A.: The Problem of Ezekiel, An Inductive Study, University of 
Chicago Press, 1943, 344 pp. $3.00. An attempt to solve literary and 
historical problems raised by the book of Ezekiel. 
Facton, J. H.: Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms, Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944, 68 pp. $1.50. A useful comparison between many 
passages of the Psalms and the texts of Ras Shamra. 
Phythian-Adams, W. J., The People and the Presence, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 298 pp. $3.75. A discussion of the “tabernacling” 
presence in the faith and worship of Israel and of its historical and theo- 
logical importance for Christian worship. 
Rowley, H. H.: The Relevance of Apocalyptic, A Study of Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation, London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1944, 192 pp. 8 sh., 6d. A comparison between the prophetic writ- 
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ings and the apocalypses, and an attempt to show the enduring significance 
of the apocalyptic literature. 

22. Scott, R. B. Y.: The Relevance of the Prophets, New York: Macmillan, 
1944, 237 pp. $2.50. A study of the theology of the Prophets, and espe- 
cially of their notion of history. 

23. Whyte, R. B.: Personalities behind the Psalms, New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942, 191 pp. $1.50. A collection of expository sermons. 

24. Wolfe, R. E.: Meet Amos and Hosea, New York, 1945, 180 pp. A popular 
and on the whole reliable presentation. 

25. Wright, G. E.: The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, University of Chicago Press, 
1944, 108 pp. $1.50. A series of lively lectures on the significance of 
the Old Testament for our day. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Frederick C. Grant 


One of the best little books of introduction to the Bible as a whole that 
I have seen in a long while is Professor H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of the 
Bible (Macmillan, $1.75). Its main thesis is that the Bible is relevant to our 
modern world, and that modern scholarship is not inimical to the spiritual un- 
derstanding and use of the Good Book. The author takes for granted the prin- 
ciples of literary and historical criticism. He recognizes that there was growth 
in the religious life and thought reflected in the Bible. He is not only pre- 
pared to recognize in theory the principle of progressive revelation, and also 
that of different degrees of inspiration, but he puts these principles into 
practice. The result is that the Bible is all the clearer for this interpretation. 

Somewhat less convincing is Archibald M. Hunter’s The Message of the 
New Testament (Westminster, $1.00). Its thesis is that for all the variety 
of documents and authorship in the New Testament, there is after all one 
main point of view and theology. That is sound enough. Every book in the 
New Testament bears witness to an essential doctrine of Christ, an essential 
doctrine of the Church, and an essential doctrine of salvation. But the 
author overdoes it, overstates and over-proves his case. The reader gets the 
impression that there is more to be said on the other side. And that is true— 
the book needs to be balanced up with such a book as Professor E. F. Scott’s 
fine recent one, Varieties of New Testament Religion. 

Readers of the Old Testament will of course be urged to buy and use 
the superb new Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Westminster, $3.50), 
edited by George E. Wright and Floyd V. Filson of McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. I would like to add that New Testament students ought equally to be 
urged to use it. The maps make the Holy Land really live before one’s eyes— 
they are like airplane views! The photographs are magnificent; the History 
of the Bible is accurate and up-to-date; and the account of archeological exca- 
vation is quite fascinating. That uses up my adjectives! Here is a very impor- 


tant and useful book. 
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Professor Harris Franklin Rall’s new volume, According to Paul (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.75) is one of his best. Its point of departure is exactly right: Paul 
had “a religion in search of a theology,” rather than a finished theological 
system. It was not only his inheritance from the past, but his own religious 
experience that provided him with material for his theology. The great truths 
of the Gospel he discovered in his own experience, by living the new life in 
Christ. “These truths he had to set forth again and again, and in reflecting 
upon them, in seeing how his gospel met the needs and experiences of men, 
his insights were deepened and clarified and enriched. So his life became for 
him a school; city streets and roads of empire were for him study and class- 
room. He might well have written solvitur ambulando over his theology: his 
problems were solved in action. His theology as it comes to us, then, is the 
theology of a preacher, as all Christian theology should be. It comes out of 
life, it speaks to life, and it concerns itself in the main only with that which 
has relevance for life.” 

Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed has given us in his Problems of New Testament 
Translation (Chicago University Press, $2.50) a study of 115 passages in the 
New Testament that offer special difficulty to the translator. He gives the 
various attempts at solution of these difficulties, from Wyclif to the present, 
a careful weighing of possibilities and probabilities, and the reasons for his own 
preference in each case. Often the true solution of the puzzle has become pos- 
sible only within recent years, thanks to the discovery and publication of 
Egyptian papyri, a field in which Professor Goodspeed is one of our leading 
experts. Since the author is a member of the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee, now working on a revision of the American Standard Revised Version, 
it will be interesting to see how many of his aes have been incorporated 
in that forthcoming work. 

Dr. Wilfred Knox of Cambridge is well known for his two important books, 
St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem and St. Paul and the Church of the Gen- 
tiles. We know in advance the high quality to expect from his pen. In 1942 
he gave the Schweich Lectures before the British Academy, and here they are, 
under the title: Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (Oxford 
Univ. Press, $3.75). Like his other books, this one is replete with footnotes, 
supporting every statement made. In fact, you should read the book three 
times—once the text, then the footnotes and longer Notes, finally all together! 
The books of the New Testament which reflect Hellenistic influence are con- 
sidered in this order: Mark, Matthew, Luke—Acts, Paul, and John. Most at- 
tention is paid to John. The author’s criterion for detecting Hellenistic ele- 
ments is not only thought and language but also style. The standards of Hel- 
lenistic style are those described in Norden’s great Antike Kunstprosa. By this 
test, stories, narrative, and discourse in pure Hellenistic “artistic” or poetic 
prose can be clearly distinguished from ordinary prose, and also, and especially, 
from translation Greek. Curiously, some of the passages in “translation Greek” 
are chose that ordinary criticism would assign to an extra-Palestinian or 
“Hellenistic” origin. Once more it is clear that the miracle stories are not 
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a later accretion to the Gospel tradition. Some of them were present from 
the start, and were handed down in a Semitic language before being trans- 
lated into Greek. In fact, the Synoptic tradition as a whole is Palestinian, 
not “Hellenistic’—though Palestine had a good deal of Hellenism too. Thus, 
step by step, the critical process goes forward, to recover the original form and 
content of the tradition underlying the Gospels. The most valuable lecture is 
the third, on the Gospel of John, where it is shown that the evangelist con- 
stantly presupposes the religious thought of Hellenistic Judaism—either Philo, 
or (more likely) the world of thought from which Philo also drew. This type 
of Judaism was already deeply influenced, in fact permeated, with Hellenistic 
ideas—religious, philosophical, ethical, mystical. Sometimes the evangelist 
adopts the Hellenistic Jewish term or idea, sometimes he criticizes or rejects 
it. But in each case he presupposes it, and the study of Philo and other Hellen- 
istic Jews is simply indispensable if we are to understand the Fourth Gospel. 
The book is one that will appeal to the scholar; but it will also interest the 
preacher, and if he will take the time to work through it he will be amply 
repaid. It is rich in ideas—e.g., p. 76, where the Last Supper is interpreted 
from the vantage point of the later church. The author seems not to have 
seen either Bacon’s Gospel of the Hellenists or Goodenough’s Introduction to 
Philo Judaeus or his other works on Philo. It is a pity, for he would have 
found them interesting and useful to his purpose. 





CHURCH HISTORY 
By John T. McNeill 


I believe the book of recent months which will do most to extend our 
knowledge of church history is A History of Unitarianism: Socinianism and 
its Antecedents, by Earle Morse Wilbur (Harvard University Press, 1945, 
$6.00). It should be clearly understood that this book deals only with the 
topic indicated in the second part of the title. The dean of American Unitarian 
scholars gives us in over 600 well-filled pages a fundamental history of the 
rise, development and influence of Socinianism to the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Wilbur, or perhaps we should say, the war, has kept us waiting for 
this work a long while. It reflects the conscientious research and balanced 
judgment which the author has led us to expect in everything that he writes. 
His treatment of the trial of Servetus, for example, could hardly be improved 
on. He has made extensive use of sources in numerous languages, including 
Polish, and’ even if, as I am informed, some worthwhile materials in Czech 
have been overlooked, the work undoubtedly surpasses all previous studies of 
the field, and will long stand as the most authoritative guide to early Socinian 
history. 

A weighty one-volume history of the Papacy by the Anglican scholar 
Trevor Gervase Jalland appeared last year: The Church and the Papacy, an 
Historical Study (N. Y., Morehouse, Gorham, 1944, $7.50). The volume 
records the Bampton Lectures for 1942. While it is principally addressed to 
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Anglican readers, it deserves the discriminating attention of all who are inter- 
ested in church history and in the ecumenical expression of Christianity. The 
first five centuries receive ample treatment; the later period is more briefly 
examined. Everywhere the author is adequately informed and gently (and not 
very persuasively, argumentative. Recognizing the probability of a plurality of 
bishops in the early Roman church, he nonetheless interprets the whole de- 
velopment of the Papacy in the light of 2 special authority vested in St. Peter 
and of a “supernatural grandeur” that attends the Roman See even through 
sordid decades of its history. The historically trained minister will find the 
book valuable both as an informed retelling of an old story and as a revelation 
of the way in which some sincere minds view the evolution of papal power 
and claims. 

John R. H. Moorman, an English medieval scholar of rising distinction, has 
now published Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge 
University Press, 1945, $6.00). This volume makes the reader intimate with 
clergy, monks, friars and lay folk. It is a work of laborious research and 
is written with historical insight, religious understanding, and freedom from 
ecclesiastical bias. The earlier chapters, on the different classes of clergy, their 
education, duties, incomes, characters, etc. will prove of high interest to the 
modern cleric of any denomination. 

G. G. Coulton’s Four Score Years: An Autobiography (N. Y. Macmillan, 
1944, $4.50) is the fascinating record of the life of a gifted and courageous 
scholar whose numerous works on aspects of medieval history have offered a 
valuable stimulus to many students. In Coulton’s case the unusual thing has 
happened that the life of an historian is itself a notable chapter of history. 

It may be useful to remind the reader of four of last year’s books by 
American authors. Charles T. Thrift in Trail of a Florida Circuit Rider (Flor- 
ida Southern College Press, 1944, $2.00) deals with the early stage of Method- 
ism in middle and eastern Florida. Ralph Barton Perry’s Puritanism and Democ- 
racy (N. Y., Vanguard Press, 1944, $5.00) and William Warren Sweet’s Revi- 
valism in America, It’s Origin, Growth and Decline (N. Y., Scribner’s, 1944, 
$2.00), two valuable books of very different type, share the common aim of 
relating religious factors to the growth of the democratic spirit in America. 
J. Minton Batten’s John Drury: Advocate of Christian Reunion (University 
of Chicago, Press, 1944, $2.50) covers the gallant adventures of the great 
seventeenth century apostle of ecumenical churchmanship. 





\ . 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By John C. Bennett 


Most of the writing in the field of Christian Ethics during the past year 
has been done in articles, reports and pamphlets in response to urgent con- 
temporary problems. There are few books that I can recommend that are 
in any strict sense in this field. 
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The most important recent book is Religious Liberty—An Enquiry, by 
E. Searle Bates, published for the International Missionary Council. It is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. 


War, Peace and Nonresistance, by Guy F. Hershberger. (The Herald Press, 
1944, 415 pp. $2.50). As a history of the Mennonite attitude toward this war, 
this book is valuable for an understanding of one important strain in American 
pacifism and also for an analysis of the issues, The clear lines that are drawn be- 
tween Mennonites and Quakers illumine the discussion of pacifism. The chapter 
which shows how the Mennonites are working out a relationship to labor 
unions that is similar to their arrangement with the government is of the 
greatest interest for the theory of pacifism. 


In this same field I strongly recommend Professor Roland Bainton’s study, 
The Churches and War: Historic Attitudes Toward Christian Participation, 
published as a pamphlet by Social Action, January 15, 1945. 

If I were asked to mention the most helpful of the numerous volumes 
about the peace that have been published recently I should refer to The Super- 
Powers by W. T. R. Fox (Yale University Press, 1944, $2.50), and How New 
Will the Better World Be? by Carl Becker (Knopf, 1944, $2.50). Neither is 
written from a specifically Christian point of view but both provide impor- 
tant data for the minister. 

Puritanism and Democracy, by Ralph Barton Perry. (Vanguard, 1944, 
$5.00). 

This is one of the best books that I have read about the assumptions that 
underlie American Democracy and about the spirit that should inform it. The 
discussion of Puritanism is illuminating, but in his constructive chapters Pro- 
fessor Perry distills from it a rather thin religious essence though it may be 
all that can serve as a common denominator at present. 

The Social Gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Religious 
Education, by Vernon Parker Bodein. (Yale University Press, 1944, $3.00). 

This is the best exposition of Rauschenbusch’s thought that has so far 
been produced. 

Gunnar Myrdal’s The American Dilemma (Harpers, 1944, $7.50) has been 
out longer than a year but I urge those who are not familiar with it to use 
it as the basis for their thinking about the Negro-White problem in America. 

In view of the urgency of the Labor problem I suggest the use of Robert 
R. R. Brook’s Unions of Their Own Choosing (Yale University Press, 1939, 
$3.00). It is a study by an academic expert of the working of the National 
Labor Relations Law and corrects many popular misconceptions. 

I have already reviewed Professor Niebuhr’s Children of Light and Child- 
ren of Darkness (Scribner’s, 1944, $2.00), but I want to point to it again as 
the best systematic statement of the author’s attitude toward current social 
problems and as an important corrective for one-sided interpretations of his 
thought. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


The inauguration of Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen as President of the 
Seminary will take place on Thursday, November fifteenth. Dr. Van Dusen 
is a graduate of Princeton University and an alumnus of this Seminary in the 
class of 1924, with a doctor’s degree from the University of Edinburgh and 
an honorary D.D. from New York University. He has been a member of the 
Faculty of the Seminary since 1926 and has held the chair of Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology since 1935. He is the author of many books, 
the most recent of which is They Found the Church There. Dr. Van Dusen is 
well known to many of the Alumni both here and abroad. 

* % * os 

We welcome to the Faculty this autmn, Professor James Muilenburg, 
Ph.D., LL.D., who succeeds Dr. Bewer in the Old Testament Department as 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages. Dr. Muilenburg, 
who comes to us from the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, is a 
graduate of Hope College and has graduate degrees from the University of 
Nebraska and Yale University. He was Assistant and later Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature at Mt. Holyoke College from 1926-1932, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science at the University of Maine, 1932—1936, and 
since that time has been Professor of the Old Testament Literature and Semitic 
Languages at the Pacific School of Religion. He is no stranger to Union Sem- 
inary as he has taught here several times in our Summer School. 

At its commencement last spring, the Pacific School of Religion conferred 
upon Dr. Muilenburg the degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, with 
the following citation: 

“It will long be a matter of dispute among your friends and admirers, 
whether your excellence is greater as a teacher or as a preacher, so gloriously 
do you discharge both these offices. But there is never a dispute that both as 
teacher and as preacher you illumine and deepen and empower the Word of 
God as it is disclosed in the history and personalities of the Old Testament, 
for your students, your congregation and even for your colleagues. We shall 
sorely miss the inspiration of your prophetic insight and passion, in the School, 
in the churches, in the community and wherever students gather up: and down 
the coast.” 

. YALE GIFT TO LIBRARY 

The Library has recently received 124 volumes of Yale University Press 
publications. These were given to the Seminary in honor of Dr. Coffin, who 
graduated from Yale College in the class of 1897, and was a fellow of the 
Yale Corporation for many years. The special bookplate was therefore de- 
signed to include the Yale coat of arms, as well as the seal of the Seminary. 

Books were selected by the Faculty in the following fields: Babylonian 
texts and studies, history, church history, biography, literature, education, 
sociology, economics, labor, psychology, philosophy, missions and comparative 
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religion. In addition to this generous gift, the Library was able to purchase 
56 volumes in honor of Dr. Coffin, thereby obtaining other desired titles, and 
some additional copies of much-used books. Thus the Library has been en- 
riched and strengthened in many fields by the addition of new and scholarly 
books, chiefly in fields accessory to the study of theology. 

These Yale Press publications will soon be pliced on exhibit in the Library. 


* * * ca 


AL*™MNI NOTFs 
(Note: Information about alumni sould be sent so Mrs. Blanche M. Britton, Secretary for 
Publications, at the Seminary. The Quarter’ ty staff hopes that the Alumni will use this 
section to keep our acquaintanc> with <aeir a-tivities up to date.) 


1903 
The Religious Book Club chose s:INGING OUR WORLD TOGETHER by Daniel 
J. Fleming as its July book of the month “because of its prophetic discern- 
ment of the meaning of world community and of the role of Christianity 
and the Church in bringing the nascent universal fellowship to maturity.” 
Dr. Fleming, in addition to lecturing again this year at the Kennedy School 
of Missions, in Hartford, Conecticut, is spending a good deal of time in Wash- 
ington where he is a consultant in the State Department. 
1911 
Bishop John I. B. Larned leaves shortly for Europe where he will super- 
vise the renaissance of Episcopal church work in war-ravaged countries. His 
headquarters will be at St. Paul’s Church in Rome. 
1917 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, after six years as President of the Pacific 
School of Religion has recently accepted the presidency of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
1920 
Mearle P. Culver, for the past five years Superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis District of the Methodist Church, is now President of the Southwestern 
College at Winfield, Kansas. 
1922 
Benjamin A. Deschamps, French Fellow at the Seminary 1921-22, writes 
of meeting William N. MacCready ’27, chaplain at an American Hospital in 
France. M. Deschamps is now located at Lillebonne, France, and a number of 
times was called upon to speak to American troops who had just landed at 
Le Havre. We hope soon to have word from other of our former foreign fel- 
lows from whom we have heard little news since the war started. 
1924 
Charles C. Noble, who for four years has been pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Syracuse, has just accepted the position as Dean of Hendricks 
Chapel, Syracuse University. 
B. Harvie Branscomb is now Dean of the Duke Divinity School, Durham, 
N. C. He spent the summer in Rio de Janeiro as head of an American com- 
mission of librarians and scholars to the National Library of Brazil. 
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1926 

Leo V. Barker is now associate minister at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. 

1928 

James T. Cleland, who spent the past year doing advanced graduate study 
in the Seminary, has gone to the Duke Divinity School, Durham, N. C. as 
Professor of Homiletics and Preacher to the University. 

1930 

Leon D. Sanborne begins his work this fall as Presbyterian Student Worker 
under the Westminster Foundation on the campus of Ohio State University 
in Columbus. 

1931 

Raymond L. Spoerri is now Executive Secretary of the Cleveland Church 
Federation, Cleveland, Ohio, adding another to our already long list of Union 
Seminary Alumni in important posts in Ohio. 

1932 

Now that communications have been reopened with Switzerland, Werner 
Schmid, Swiss Fellow here in 1931-32, sends us greetings. He is still the pastor 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church in Basel where he has been since 1935. 

1935 

J. Chapman Bradley was recently appointed to the permanent executive 
secretarial staff of the American Bible Society. Mr. Bradley, who has been 
serving as Executive Director of the Society’s War Emergency and Postwar 
Rehabilitation Fund, will direct a Worldwide Bible Reading Program this 
fall and will also correlate other program activites of the Society relating 
to encouragement of wider use of the Scriptures. 

Lewis B. Carpenter is President of the National Training School, Kansas 
City, Missouri, where the Methodist Church trains its deaconesses and young 
women going into church and social work. 

After serving for two years as pastor of the Lebanon Presbyterian Church 
in San Francisco, Edward L. Whittemore began in September his duties as 
Executive Secretary of the Honolulu Council of Churches where he will be 
working with a variety of racial and denominational groups. 

1937 

Howard B. Scharfe has been called to the pastorate of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh. 

1940 

Fred C. Demarest has just gone to the First Presbyterian Church at Gar- 
field, New Jersey, after serving for five years in the Christ Presbyterian Church 
of Bayonne, N. J. 

Glenn W. Young, formerly pastor of the Jay Gouid Memorial Reformed 
Church, Roxbury, New York has accepted a call to the First Reformed Church 
in Hackensack, N. J. 


1941 
Richard R. Northrup is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Webster, 
New York. 
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1943 

Tom Fubr became on September first associate minister at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, of which Theodore C. Speers ’25 is the 
minister. 

Russell Graham takes up work this fall as assistant minister of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Auburn, New York, of which Frank L. Gosnell ’17 is 
the pastor. 

1944 

Hugh Penniston is Moderator of the Presbytery of Redwoods, California; 
the vice-Moderator is J]. Hudson Ballard ’15. 

Knud Larsen, Ill, has recently become rector of the Grace Episcopal 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Carol Rose is Director of Children’s Work at the Church of the Cross 
Roads in Honolulu. 

Arthur A. Schuck, Jr., is now in the Methodist Church, Cucamonga, 
California. 

1945 

Donald A. Acton is pastor of the Lebanon Church, Buffalo, formerly 
served by Ralph Carmichael *38. 

Dugald Chaffee has recently taken up his duties as pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Orrville, Ohio, where Samuel B. Maier °42 served for the past 
three years before going to his new post as Director of the Westminster Founda- 
tion at the University of Nebraska. 

Richard W. Firth is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Fredonia, 
N. Y. 

Earl Holmer is working with the Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction of the World Council of Churches. 

On August first, Walter Royal Jones, Jr. was installed in the Unitarian 
Congregational Church at Barnstable, Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Jones is now minister of the Friends Memorial Church, Muncie, 
Indiana, one of the largest Friends churches in America. 


ALUMNI IN THE SERVICE 


To the lists of Alumni in the Service which have been carried from time 
to time in the ALUMNI BULLETIN should be added the following names which 
have recently come in: 


1927 William B. MacCready 1945 Tracey K. Boyer 
1939 Francis T. Sturtevant Robert Holmes 
1943 Roland F. Schlueter William A. Robbins 


1944 Ray Carlton Jones 
This brings the number of Alumni known to us to be in the Service up 
to 223. There are no doubt others of whom we do not know. If you have 
been or still are in the service and your name has not appeared on any of our 
lists, won’t you write us so that our list may be complete? 
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Books That Students Find Helpful 


. Genius in the Light 
PASCAL: Sets i the Ug 


By Emile Cailliet 
“Cailliet’s Pascal is the story of the aspirations and struggles 
of a great man, and particularly of the forming of that man’s 
mind through an interpretation of the Bible. . . . This is a 
book for the thoughtful reader only.”—T he Christian Century. 
$3.75 


THE DIVINE-HUMAN ENCOUNTER 
By Emil Brunner 
“Dr. Brunner’s thesis has profound implications both for 
theology and the Christian life. . . . We hope that this book 
will be read and pondered by all those who have the welfare 
of the Church at heart.”—Joseph Haroutunian. $2.50 
These may be bought at 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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—y Our Christian Faith 


By Walter Marshall Horton 





( ) ur il Professor of Theology at Oberlin College 
~ Hi) As the basis of this study, Dr. Horton has made use of 
ai hristi Slama] recent theological findings. In commenting on and inter- 


preting the momentous issues in these statements, there is 

presented here a faith that is both intelligible and directly 

related to the needs of the individual and the world. 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.75 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle Street 123 S. Ludlow Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. Dayton 2, Ohio 
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An Interdenominational Journal for the Clergy 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Edited by William H. Leach 
° Church Administration « Homiletics * Pastoral Psychology + Liturgy 
¢ Architecture « Church Law « Professional Ethics 
Eleven issues each year. Monthly September through June, to which is added a large annual 


program-planning number on July 1. This issue contains 52 sermons—one for 
Sunday of the year. 
$2.50 per year. Single copies 25c (Annual Planning issue, 50c) 


dress 


CHURCH ‘MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Think of Christ. By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Scribner’s, 1945. 305 pp. 
$3.00. 


The last time that this reviewer saw Dr. 
William Adams Brown, was at a meeting 
of the American Theological Society, held in 
Union Seminary. The great and good man, 
who in the present book published after his 
death has told us the secret of his life, sought 
me out and said: “I want you to come and see 
me, because I am writing a book about our 
Lord and I want your help and counsel.” The 
proposed meeting was not to be; a series of 
other obligations and then Dr. Brown’s death 
interfered. But the incident was so much in 
character. The teacher, under whom one had 
sat years before in seminars at Union, was 
asking the student to teach him. There was 
the humility of the man—and the source of 
that humility, as also the source of William 
Adam Brown’s deep charity and sympathy, is 
told us in the small volume, How to Think 
of Christ. 


For this is no technical study in Christology, 
although its author was deeply learned in this 
subject. It is not even a theological work, 
essentially. It is simply the account of the 
many different ways in which men may ap- 
proach the Lord Jesus Christ, come to know 
him in personal and vivid communion, and 
be led by that fellowship into the mystery 
of his divine person. It is not a book, there- 
fore, which one ought to review at all. It is 
a book which one ought to read as a confessio 
fidei. 

Nevertheless, there is much that one could 
say about it. It reveals, for example, the depth 
of Dr. Brown’s conviction as to the centrality 
of Christ in the whole religious complex. For 
him, religion must be Christocentric, or it 
meant little. Here we find, I suppose, the re- 
sults of his Ritschlian studies; sometimes, in- 
deed, it reminds one of Herrmann’s Com- 
munion of the Christian with God. Yet Dr. 
Brown never overlooked the Old Testament 
background for Christianity; hence we do not 
find Jesus dissociated from the rich and 
varied self-manifestation of God in nature and 
in history. 


The book shows, too, the way in which 
Dr. Brown consistently returned to the gra- 
cious humanity of Jesus. He did not mini- 
mize the divinity of our Lord, but he was 
drawn especially to the warmth of the human 
Jesus. He could have said, with a great Catho- 
lic writer, “It is through the wounds of his 
humanity that we come to the intimacy of 
his divinity.” This set him off, of course, 
from the extremer neo-orthodox; he had im- 
bibed too deeply the waters of liberalism to 
become a minimizer of the story of “the days 
of his flesh.” Furthermore, we see over and 
over again that inclusiveness and catholicity 
of outlook which any of Dr. Brown’s students 
knew and perhaps caught from him. He saw 
the good and true in any and every system; 
he felt that error, heresy, came from parti- 
ality and exclusiveness of outlook. So we 
discover that he appreciated Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner—the latter one of his old stu- 
dents—even when he disagreed with their 
violent statements against the liberalism in 
which he had been brought up. 

Finally, one sees again that omission which 
was a defect in Dr. Brown’s theology, if one 
may be so bold as to say it. That is a lack 
of “‘definiteness,” of clear-cut theological defi- 
nition. Presumably this was the defect of his 
fine quality, of his “ecumenicity.” But one 
can forgive this, especially in this book which 
is concerned with “knowing Christ;” as Mel- 
ancthon said, in his oft-quoted remark, to 
know Christ is to know his benefits rather 
than his natures. Dr. Brown has here shown 
us that if we know the “benefits” of Christ, 
we shall be led to believe in his divinity as in 
his humanity, and he feels that precise defi- 
nition is of less importance than is devout 
faith and humble obedience. 

May this reviewer be pardoned if he con- 
cludes this brief appreciative note by a per- 
sonal word, for it is his first opportunity to 
pay tribute to an old and beloved teacher? 
Amongst the many who have taught me, few 
have so revealed the winsome quality of Chris- 
tian living, none has more beautifully mani- 
fested the victory of Christian faith over deep 
personal sorrow. This book tells us why. 

W. NorMan PITTENGER 
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Out of a half century of intimate association with 
the missionary movement in all quarters of the 


earth, Sherwood Eddy writes the story of missions 
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f the outstanding leaders. Not only does this book 

of the World ; Stats be : 
sketch the lives of the great missionaries but it ties : 

Mis sionary these lives together in the common zeal for Christ : 
and the Church triumphant. ¢ 

Crusade $2.75 : 
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A fascinating panorama of the far wanderings and k 
mighty impact of the Bible on English-speaking peoples. 0 u fr o! 
Writing with deep reverence, keen scholarship, and a y 
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Goose to Hollywood. He weaves pretzels and parrots, ° ' 
radio programs and Gallup polls, religion and life, into B l bh l e h 
a book that will delight student and scholar, minister and h 
mn| !ayman—a book that defies definition. bis Laide “4 Deihicd hi 
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The Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose { 
by Lindsay B. Longacre * 
An experienced teacher here organizes for clear understanding the bs 
results of modern Biblical scholarship by emphasizing similarities ‘ 
of form and purpose that tie together large blocks of scripture. 1 
Portraying vivicly the historical needs which inspired men to fi 
write the first book deemed a “Bible,” and the changing needs sc 
which called forth the other writings, he shows how the Old Testa- fe 
ment reveals God at work with men like ourselves. 
$2 : 
Ww 

e *e@ 
te 
Psychology of Religion : 
by Paul E. Johnson : 
Convinced that it is time for a new psychology of religion, the i 
author has collected the data that have been accumulated in labora- ar 
tories and clinics, in schools and societies all over the world. With * 
skill, and with an understanding of the factors involved, Dr. John- ce 
son draws this data together into a systematic perspective. Here P 
is a religious psychology for use as well as theory, a book that se 
will prove as valuable to pastor and teacher as to student and R 
thinking layman. b 
$2 b 
re 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Pr v 
At Your Bookstore aaa" asa la ‘ 
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This Ministry. The Contribution of Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Edited by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. New York: Scribner’s, 1945. 128 pp. 
$1.50. 

It is a privilege to have any part in honor- 
ing Henry Sloane Coffin. Since this is a book 
in praise of him, the reviewer may at least 
join the chorus and recommend it chiefly be- 
cause it so adequately honors our friend. I 
can testify as one who in my undergraduate 
days felt the charm and intelligence and moral 
force of his ministry in the colleges; I have 
known him as a fellow-worker in the field 
of theological education; and in more recent 
years we have talked often across the Presby- 
terian-Episcopalian fence and wished impa- 
tiently that it could be provided with un- 
locked gates. 

All that his friends and colleagues say of 
him is true. And the quality of those who 
have taken time out of busy lives to honor 
him is no small tribute. They are not all of 
one mind or of one generation. but they are 
all distinguished and good character-witnesses. 
It is true, as Morgan Noyes says, that Henry 
Coffin’s ministry at the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church from 1905 to 1927 was a 
“convincing demonstration of what the Chris- 
tian ministry at its best can be.” It is true, as 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen says, that Dr. Coffin 
gave rare leadership to Union Seminary from 
1926 to 1945, holding in wise balance and 
fruitful interplay the claims of theological 
scholarship and of the working ministry. Pro- 
fessor Nichols traces skilfully the part played 
by Dr. Coffin in reconciling the liberal and 
the more conservative evangelical traditions 
within the Presbyterian Church. Russell Bowie 
testifies to his power and persuasiveness as a 
preacher; William Pierson Merrill reminds us 
of his sure taste and artistry in liturgics and 
hymnology; John Bennett records his courage 
and balance as a champion of the social in- 
terpretation of Christianity; Charles Gilkey 
writes briefly of his religious leadership among 
college students; former President Angell and 
President Seymour of Yale record his many 
services as a trustee of his own university; and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, the editor of this volume, 
brings it to a close with a thoughrful tri- 
bute to the marked consistency of Dr. Coffin’s 
religious message. 

Throughout these essays, Dr. Coffin is re- 
vealed as a mediating personality, gifted for 
that role by unusual natural talents of per- 
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sonal attractiveness, humor, warmth and 
breadth of sympathy. In an exceptional mea- 
sure he has held the confidence of modernists 
and cautious guardians of our Christian in- 
heritance, of social conservatives and radicals. 
He has bined loyalty to the 
institutional Church with sensitivity to the 
claims of the free Spirit, grateful loyalty 
to his own Presbyterian allegiance with ser- 
vice to the greater Church of which he 
dreams. 

Inevitably the book will appeal chiefly to 
those who have known Dr. Coffin in some 
of his many roles. But they are a multitude; 
the people of his own congregation, the men 
whom he has drawn to and prepared for the 
ministry in many communions, the fellow 
presbyters of the Church he has served so well. 

Beyond the individual interest, this little 
book offers a focussed view of the movements 
of religious thought and life in the first half 
of our tragic century. And it offers fresh 
evidence that if the Church in our time often 
seems to stand on the edge of the world’s 
life, a true minister still finds his way to 
its center. Happily, this is no memorial 
volume, and there are many of us who look 
forward eagerly to the further chapters of 
“This Ministry.” Ancus Dun 





The Flower of Grass. By Emile Cammaerts. 
New York: Harpers, 1945. 175 pp. $2.00. 
Professor Cammaerts brings to this little 

volume the same radiant eloquence and pene- 

trating insight that gained such a warm re- 
ception for his earlier book, Upon This Rock. 

Here the author seeks to record the experi- 

ences which have made the wisdom of the 

Christian faith more real to him in recent 

years. It is a very simple story, beautifully 

told, of growth into a deeper awareness of 
the living God and away from an old-fashion- 
ed, complacent humanism. 

But perhaps that which will strike the read- 
er as most remarkable are the honesty and 
humility of this man which allow him to 
confess in his old age that in a life spent 
in search of truth he has “wasted most of 
his energy in the pursuit of false illusions.” 
One can only wish that there might be more 
of such humility in the face of truth abroad 
in our world today. 

W. H. Auden has written an excellent 
Foreword. 

Natuan A. Scott, Jr. 




















Among The New Books: 


THIS MINISTRY, a symposium in honor of Dr. Coffin .......... $1.50 
Huxley, Aldous THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY ............ 3.00 
Van Dusen, H. P. ed. THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER .............. 2.50 


Contributions by Drs. Tillich, Knox, 
Aubrey and T. M. Greene 


Sperry, W. L. RELIGION IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 

vol.I Religion and our Divided Denominations 

vol. II Religion of Soldier and Sailor 

vol. III Religion and our Racial Tension 

vol. IV Religion and Education ........................0000000 $1.50 ea. 
Ferm, V. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION .................... 10.00 


Cheney, S). MEN WHO HAVE WALKED WITH GOD .... 3.75 
The story of mysticism through the ages told in bio- 
graphical sketches of representative seers and saints from 

Lao-Tse and the Buddha to William Blake. 

Anderson, M. 

PLANNING and FINANCING the NEW CHURCH ...... $3.00 
Written in the interest of the better church architecture 
and sound financing; contains one section devoted entirely 
to photographs of model edifices and architects’ plans, 
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The New Education and Religion. By J. Paul 
Williams (UTS p. ’27). New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1945. 198 pp. $2.50. 

This is the latest of the current books that 
call for rapprochement between education and 
religion in America. Because the author is 
oriented in the philosophy and method of 
modern education as well as in religion, his 
challenge is directed with equal insight to 
the leadership of both forces. Though fun- 
damentally sympathetic with democratic trends 
in state-controlled education, Dr. Williams 
deplores the inconsistency of its leaders in 
their cavalier attitude toward religion and 
religious education. “They design to intro- 
duce the child to the complete culture, but 
they leave out of their reckoning one of the 
basic aspects of all the historic cultures. . .” 
The secularism in modern education thus re- 
flected, the author explains, is largely the 
result of the sectarian threat to America’s 
pioneer efforts at universal education. When, 
however, religion is defined in “value” terms 
(with cosmic reference) it includes the his- 
toric faiths but extends beyond the narrow- 
ness of a certain type of sectarianism objec- 
tionable to critical minds. “One acts reli- 
giously whenever he acts in harmony with 
what he believes to be central in the uni- 
verse, whenever he strives to think and lives 
in accordance with what he believes to be 
the laws of the cosmos as they apply to 
him.” While Dr. Williams defends this defi- 
nition, he accords religion a place in public 
education not as a private affair but as a 
social force. When religion is thus conceived, 
religious education becomes “the most im- 
portant determinant of national destiny.” 

If the book is a challenge to secularism in 
education it is also a confession of the church’s 
educational weakness. The “pedagogical” ef- 
forts of the traditional Protestant Sunday 
School reflect the naiveté of lay leadership 
and the “mild disdain” of much of the 
clergy. Few of the latter have any apprecia- 
tion of educational philosophy and educa- 
tional psychology. Catholics and Jews, tak- 
ing their responsibility more seriously, fare 
only slightly better in results. Thus religious 
education limited to a sectarian program is 
inadequate to the needs of church and syna- 
gogue youth and fails to reach more than 
half of America’s children and young people. 
What is to be done? 

After an appraisal of common proposals, 
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Dr. Williams offers a two-fold program. First, 
let the existing agencies of traditional reli- 
gious education be utilized. The Sunday School 
would become the Church School operating 
on a sound financial and thorough-going edu- 
cational basis. The home would receive en- 
couragement and practical assistance from 
the church and state in promoting religious 
loyalties and democratic practices that are 
genuinely functional in a modern industrial 
and scientific society. The parochial school 
would be maintained as a private, not quasi- 
public, institution, but further development 
of its system held in abeyance in deference 
to cooperative measures. Second, let knowl- 
edge of religion or religions be taught in the 
public school and promote the inherent reli- 
gious quality of democracy in the schools and 
all youth agencies of the community. The 
proposal is meant to preserve the historic 
principle of separation of church and state, 
to safeguard the nonsectarian nature of public 
instruction, and to provide universal religious 
education. 

Religious instruction in the schools would 
not be assigned to a particular time in the 
day’s schedule nor treated as separate sub- 
ject-matter; but it would be integral, to the 
whole curriculum. It would take its place in 
social science, in history and in literature. 
Teaching would be objective, at least objec- 
tive in the sense that all major religious 
systems are presented and no sectarian appeal 
is made. Teachers for the job—schoolmen— 
would be adequately trained whenever the 
demand is made. Since existing laws are 
directed against sectarianism in the public 
schools little difficulty would be experienced 
in making necessary legal adjustments to in- 
itiate the project in a given community. Re- 
cognizing the limitations of an informational 
approach to religious personality, Dr. Wil- 
liams believes the program would serve to 
decrease religious prejudice, make more mean- 
ingful the principle of religious freedom and 
provide a foundation upon which all sectarian 
schools might build. 

Equally important in the public school pro- 
gram would be the teaching of democracy as 
religion. Dr. Williams presents democracy as 
much more than an institutional mechanism; 
it is inherently religious in quality, a dynamic 
faith. His commendable treatment of democ- 
racy in this light will be welcomed by pro- 
gressives in public education. Religious lead- 
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Bulletin. $1.50 
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ers, on the other hand, will be critical of his 
failure to treat concretely the implied contri- 
bution that the religion of the churches has 
to make to democracy. 

Dr. Williams considers his proposal realistic 
and urgently needed. But one is fearful, how- 
ever much he may favor the program, that 
the writer fails to reckon with the growing 
ideological polarization of the religious com- 
munity. It is probable that the public schools 
are more nearly ready to accept the proposal 
than the churches, Yet some communities 
are at work on it, as Dr. Williams states in 
citing the apparent success in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. This would suggest that where 
strong leadership is to be found facing the 
problem, such a procedure will likely find a 
testing ground. 

Dr. Williams does not present a unique 
proposal, but he supports it with clarity and 
comprehensiveness. It is unlikely that the 
dilemma of religious education will be solved 
so neatly in the near future. But a solu- 
tion is equally unlikely save through the kind 
of understanding which Dr. Williams brings 
to the problem. The book ought to be read 
widely. 

Paut B. Irwin 
Religious Liberty, An Inquiry. By M. Searle 

Bates. New York: Harpers, 1945. 604 pp. 

$3.50. 

This study of religious liberty is one of 
the great books of this decade. Initiated by 
the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Foreign Missions Conference and supervised 
by a joint committee of these two bodies, it 
is nevertheless the work of one scholar. We 
may be grateful that the committee deter- 
mined to let Dr. Bates write this book; for it 
has none of the weaknesses of books of joint 
authorship. 

Dr. Bates, with a prodigious diligence and 
wide-ranging scholarship, has examined the 
struggle for religious freedom through all the 
ages and in every part of the world in our 
own age. The book yields authoritative and 
carefully documented accounts of the way the 
problem of religious freedom is dealt with in 
every kind of culture, Christian and non- 
Christian, and in every type of political or- 
ganization. ; ; 

The study makes it quite clear that no re- 
ligious group has reason to be proud of its 
record, except perhaps British Independency, 
the Baptists and a few small sects. It shows 
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how frequently, under the providence of God, 
wider religious freedom was won by groups 
who desired it merely for themselves and did 
not wish to grant it to others. 

While the study is on the whole a vindica- 
tion of the Protestant view of religious free- 
dom, it deals with all aspects of the Catholic 
approach with great fairness. The study is, 
in short, a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to the religious and political life of 
our day. 

REINHOLD NreBuHR 


Earth Might Be Fair. By Richard S. Emrich 
(UTS °35). New York: Harpers, 1944. 112 
pp. $1.50. 

It has long been a truism of the literary 
critic that the test of time is the ultimate 
test of the worth of any book. Dr. Emrich 
has here presented us with a book which has 
withstood the test of August 6, 1945—that 
moment in which historical time, scientific 
time, and progress time were caught up in 
one cataclysmic act of destruction—for, in 
the light of his confession of faith in the 
eternal truths of Christianity, earth might 
still be fair. 

Earth Might Be Fair is an excellent exposi- 
tion for the layman of that type of theology 
whic: has come to be known as “Neo-Ortho- 
doxy.” It presents an acute analysis of the 
critical state of our contemporary secular 
culture, and shows, in the phrase of Norman 
Cousins, that “Modern Man is Obsolete.” But, 
unlike all secular thinkers who have discovered 
this obsolescence, Dr. Emrich finds that re- 
newal is possible through repentance and con- 
version. The despair into which we are cast 
by the events of the war, now entering a 
period of truce, is not to be overcome by a 
new pioneering move into the frontier of 
atomic energy, but by a revitalized faith in 
the God who stands beyond all earthly fron- 
tiers. 

This book, however, is not without its 
faults, although they are minor faults of 
style rather than of content. It is good to 
know that Dr. Emrich is familiar with most 
of the leading theological thinkers of our day, 
but it is disturbing to find them quoted in 
almost every paragraph. There is also some 
confusion between the love of self by which 
we test our love for our neighbor, and sinful 
self-love. On the whole, however, we know 
of few books which present this point of view 
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with equal clarity and cogency. 

The author, an alumnus of Union Sem- 
inary, is ‘at present on the faculty of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. James W. Hype 


They Found the Church There. By Henry 
P. Van Dusen. New York: Scribners, 1945. 
145 pp. $1.75. 

This book presents with considerable docu- 
mentation a strong case for a reappraisal of 
the Missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Churches in the various parts of the world 
touched by the men of our armed forces. 

The author has compiled unsolicited and 
unprejudiced evidence from hundreds of in- 
dividuals who report on the basis of actual 
experience that the missionary work of the 
Christian Church has been and is effective in 
transforming the lives of native populations 
the world over. Many of the men reporting 
have had their lives saved by natives, formerly 

bers of cannibal tribes, who have only 
recently heard the Parable of the Good Sam- 
aritan but are already attempting to live in 
terms of its teaching. Many of the accounts 
of heroic effort, self-sacrifice and human con- 
cern on the part of these recent converts are 
dramatic enough to make Chrictians here at 
home realize that zest for living in terms of 
the Christian Gospel may be more readily en- 
countered among men we have thought of as 
savages than in our own more sophisticated 
civilization. 

Many of our fighting men who have for 





the first time escaped the confines of paro- 
chial thinking have found that where they 
least expect it, Christianity makes a differ- 
ence. They have discovered that the central 
aim of the missionary is to make life more 
significant for the native peoples in their own 
rather than to impose 
Western culture upon them. The missionaries 
have dispelled fear, ministered to the sick, and 
improved health conditions. The contrast be- 
tween the whole attitude towards life, on the 
part of the Christian convert as over against 
the non-Christian, is most apparent. There 
is no exaggeration in Dr. Van Dusen’s report 
from that part of the Pacific where this re- 
viewer had the opportunity to see at first 
hand the work of the Anglican Mission in 
the Solomon Islands, directed by the Bishop 
of Melanesia. 

The primary criticism of this book is that 
in its case histories it is repetitive, but this is 
justified if it makes it perfectly clear to the 
reader that missions count and that those 
who have seen their work realize it. It will 
serve to instruct laymen who avoid knowledge 
of missions and in their ignorance believe 
they have no obligation to the work of Christ 
beyond the confines of their own communities. 

Dr. Van Dusen has made a significant con- 
tribution with this compilation. He has given 
voice to a set of facts collected by hard- 
headed men under great difficulty. They are 
facts the Christian Churches will do well to 
take into account. 
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“BR. JOHN EWING’ —The two decades after 
the election of Dr. John Ewing, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, as President of the Fund 
in 1767, were most difficult. The Revolutionary 
War y and the un- 
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